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On a certain 


Split well-ni, 


Literature. 
THE COBBLER AND THE ROUND TOWER. 


BY W. ALLINGHAM. 
igh in stands a very, old 


Round Tower, 


in two by a rent in the wall : 


It was stately for ages ; and many a sound tower 
Has perish’d while this has been threat’aiog to fall. 

The wind murmurs keen over long-forgot sceaes, 
Faint rumours of battle, thin quiring of psalms, 

Where, winter and summer, it patiently leans, 
Like a poor old blind beggar expecting an alms. 


“ When the Wisest in Ireland,” says ancient tradition, 
“ Shall touch it, then tambles the magica! Tower :” 
And a Cobbler at one time, by neighbours’ decision, 


Was fully 


endued with this perilous 


Indeed, he kept wide to the road’s fi 
For who better versed in ould sayins than he, 


That in argumentation the parish 
Upon learning of every sort, 


He had science to 


The best 


he fear’d not a 


er. 
eide ; 


shape, and degree? 
zzle a college-professo:, 


’ 


fig 
He’d chat, so he would, Lady Leinster (God bless her), 
Or argue the law with a judge in his wig. 
He could take a command by sea or ago 
indoos, 


Coald re 
Or sew up 
Or 


late Ireland, besides the 


e Tenant-right question off-hand 


hammer the Charch, like an ould 


One ee ae brave Cobbler was 


grander 
a echoolmaster clane off his feet ; 


puir of shoes. 


than ever, 


es while talking so a did his + wR 
‘o empty his glass, nor company cheat. 
Bat liquor and praise put his brains in a maze, 
how to walk to his humble abode, 


And a pair of lads propt him up at his aise ; 
With’bis back to the Tower, and his heels on the road. 

He slept and he snored till the san in his face shone, 
Then open’d his eyes and look’d stapidiy round, 


Observing at last, to his great consternation, 
broad grins, and bimself on the . 


He f 


A row of 
Bat 
So ‘a 


ildren 
Till, chased to his cabin, be vanishes 


his view, the Tower he 


well W, 


his legs and was off like a bare ; 
With Rhouts of delight all the eb : 


pursae 
there. ¢ 


This pleasant adventure made wing like « swallow, 


The loungers 


'd to the Tower-door, and 


tly show’d where he lay, 
peep’d in the hollow, 


Some glanced up the wall and went laughing away. 
For Himeelf—he took flight for New York the next night, 

With his goods in his apron, for want of a trank ; 
Being a land where no ancient Round 

Any Cobbler, no matter how wise, or bow drank. 


——— 


Towers can affright 


ON THE LIFE OF EDMUND SPENSER. 


BY THOMAS KEIGHTLEY. 


I will not waste the reader’s time with introduction, bat EK. 
are says 

4 t.” Now in the ninth ech we hear of an eminent 
of-which he Reet a 


‘was a member ; for the name, as being that of a housebold cffice (answer- binol (Harvey) _ that it was Sidney that proposed to him the subject of Calendar , 
ing to oar present butler), was common to many families. rage: which was evidently written in Kent, most probably at Pensharst. 
year of Spenser’s birth, much more the month and day, is utterly niece Re ie nk eel, There is a curious here between and his great con- 
ee rank ech artmonn tb Caauten et Oumbaioad, Goin Clout I toen be his se doy? Bee, eg tack wash ontas to wh Gate tapos spark eubinte diven 
™m ’ 4 e| muses aw van 
thirty Year iter ia deaih, bth laced a 1510 ; but as he died at Ab, See DARD) Be wien ep 5. poe ng a — 
the 


of the century, by what is termed by 
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poems he says 


That to me gave this 
Oldys even asserts that he was born in East Smithfield by the Tower. 
Bat what could Oldys in the eighteenth centary know of such 8 nem $6 ont ee es - wg 
There is even a possibility that os portion of the The note of E. K. on the first eclogue is, “ Rosalinde is also (like Hob- 
borough belonging to Kent may have wituomed the poet’s birth ; for in | binol) a feigned name, which being well ordered will betray ag Oi 
the S - 


Camndon immature morte It bas never, I believe, been observed that in January, 1577, Jobn 
We have also ~ aya Young, a native of London, Master of Pembroke Hall ( col- 
men ly paw won Eee se aa 


), ppose 
sonoets pen all, in Lancashire. Bat the sixth ecl would appear to contradict 
— Sear such a su ition, for it speaks of aang residence as could 
I would, however, on this | °aly to Cambridge, and would seem 


uctii 
b Collier poem Isaac ha taken his Master’s degree, had nothing more to do at Cam- 
npr oy to Ge i ate no “s however it might “ bewitch ” him, and must now seek a more 
soi 


; I to 
trust good reasons lacin, and here, too, I fear I must be 
: ane ee even in ty Fee pe Colin Clout tells us that having gone Yo the “neighbour town” he saw 
- aoe heed : 
There . | all the presents made him by Hobbinol, who sought his love, i. ¢. - 
FE nena aesegiate icity, for inoue of | Bip, bat that sbe treated his euit with disdain. Ta the fourth 


London, ues kindly nurse, 


T tell thee a tale of 


's first kindly source. 


whist T conned of 71 Chaucer) in my youth 
mm ’ 
Socksep onc! of Kent? uf 
And elsewhere (April v. 21) we meet with— 
Colin (Spenser), thou kenst the southern shepherd's boy. 


Shp cimant, huwever, Gotell Gin mightsum to pecse by Oat Spsane ping the A Rosalinde is , 
Kent, possibly at school. The | must have been in the North of that Spenser sa\ 
ords had teen as conclusive evi of London’s | love with Rosalind ;” and Mr. F. G. locates her at Halifax. 


one See 
his father 


While stating that London was the place of his birth, Spencer adds :— | is, a hamlet or borough, which I think is rather eaid to colour 

Though from another place I take my name, Taio Gen a a. For it is well known, even 

A house of ancient fame ; Ss -eglieel Cole ont Betiind eo ee 
in the dedication of bis Mui to Lady Carey, one of the ters | house, nor endowed with any vulgar common nature 
@.Ge deen Egon af Auberge be Ong“ use or tame or "s | and manners ; but cock, inleal, a nos® setiber ne wetheg 
sake vouchsafed ;” and when about to speak of ber and ber sisters, in his ne Lo waseme, ane Bietilnd be aeiet In 
ses weap, bare bh pe ao ereuis in alteanther very embiquens,. Why cheulé Spenser Be 


at | the language of the poem, it is plain, then, little is to be learned ; but 


plan 
S we see, was a favourite of his, to go thither with him, and 
fence | eae > accept the invitation, 
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is therefore quite plain that the regarded himse!f as bei: 
bowever remote, of this dletinguishen femaily, and thet 


late years the right of another family to claim the great 
advocated with much plausibility. . F. C. Spenser, of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1842, an account of the Spenser 
Harstwood, near Burnley, in Lancashire. In this it is remar 
the names of Edmund and Lawrence (the latter a rather u 
in England,) are of perpetual occurrence ; and we shall 
ove who probably knew py. | of this family, that Lawrence 
the poet’s second son ; further, we are informed that 

was a little property, named Spenser’s; to which it 
to bave been i ed that the t referred in saying 
“though from another place I take my name.” But Spenser was never 
very accurate in his use of language, and it is most likely that “ place” 
here is equivalent to “ house” fo the following line, the family and resi- 
dence being confounded. In fine, the claim of the Spensers of Hurstwood 
seems to depend sh pos on the hypothesis of the poet’s residence in 
= Nortb, which I shal) presently show not to rest ou avy solid founda- 

ion 


that place her. Harvey, in one of his letters to Spenser, has 
| the following remarkable ru Tt will advance the wings of your 
neers © degree BAS ho leash, ioc, bao Be te 
the ot his conceit whom gentle mistress ind once reported 
i have =e inane aed at com: and at another time Jaye = 
m Segni ‘egaao.”” seems nly to the ac! bodily 
existence z Relp that she 
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of the fair Rosalind, and yet I cannot 

was a i, ideal being like the aforesaid Cori like Lanra, 
and ike Drayton’s Idea, Daniel’s Delia. fine, I t that 
she may bave been Muse that inspired the two friends; they 
combined to hoax E. K., and that those expressions of ‘“ gentle Mistress 
Rosaliad,” have occurred in some compositions of "s, dic- ' 
tated by the Muse. H 

We no more of Rosalind till 1591 (as I think, 1595, as Todd 
asserts) that is, when Spenser was courting another woman, or had been 
for some years a married mas. In Colin Clout’s come Home again, we meet 
with the following lines. Melissa baviog said how much women were 
Colin’s debtors, 
Then ill, said Hobbinol, they him requite, 
For, having loved ever one meth dear, 
He is with scorn and foul despite 
That irks each — heart which it doth hear. 

Indeed, said Lucid, I have often heard 
Pair Rosalind of divers foully blamed 
pen Beare pe mae tg cruel hard ; 
That her bright glory else hath much defamed. 
But who can tell what cause had that fair maid 
To use him so that used her so well? 
Or who with blame can justly her upbraid 
For loving not? for who can love compel ? 
‘And sooth to say it is foo y, thing 
Rasbly to witen creatures so divine ; 
For demigods they be, and first did spring : 
From heaven, though graft in frailness feminine. \ 
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We have no means of ascertaining whether Spenser was, or was not, 
connected with Sir John Spenser, Lord bl of London, and owner of 
Canonbury-houre, at Islington, whose only daughter and heiress was 
married to William Lord Compton ; which lady’s modest demands on ber 
noble spouse, in the way of equipage. &c., may be seen in Gifford’s 
pol on Massinger’s Cily Maton, and still more fully in Chambers’s 


On the 20th of May, 1569, Edmund Spenser, beyond doubt our poet, 
was admitted as a sizar of Pembroke Hall, in Cambridge ; whence, by 
the way, it is plain that bis parents must bave been in rather straitened 
circumstances, notwithstanding their high connexions. According to 
the usual account, be was then sixteen years of age, while according to 
my computation he was in bis vsaarenaa 4 year. We are to recollect that 
sizars, owing to the difficulties they usually have to encounter in the 
acquisition of the necessary quantity of knowledge, are mostly older at raise. . 
the vox ¢ on ~ pensioners. In my P say Alma Mater, which is 2 pM y= then said —, ye os weet } 
a colon ‘ambridge, I never knew a sizar that was not a young man; ow & gallt upon your sud 

and a friend, who was a fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, foforms jae ea 80 bold a doom with words uurweet, 

me that the uenual age of entrance for sizars there is between eighteen For she tee ey ; 

and nineteen. Dr. Johnson was past nineteen when he went to Oxford ; or , 

and Milton, who had every advantage, was in his seventeenth year when 
he was entered as a pensioner at Cambridge. 

Spenser took his degress at the nae periods ; that of Bachelor of 
Arts, Jannary 10th, 1572-3; that of Master, June 26th, 1576. He pro- 
bably became oue of the scholars on the foundation ; and with this tui- 
tion, and other college aids, he was able to eu t himself: his talents 
must have procured him consideration. One of his fellow-students was 
briel Harvey, who became a man of much note, and with whom be 
formed an intimate friendship. It may be assumed that he remained at 
the University until he had taken bis Master’s dogros, bat it is a question 
whither he first went when he left Cambridge. The general account is, 
that he went to the North of England, on a visit, some say, to bis rela- 
tions there; as a tutor, say others, in their or some other family. Bat 
this, too, is very dubious, and it rests entirely on the following passage 
in the Shepherd's Calender, and E. K.’s note on it :— 

Then if by me thon list advised be, 

Forsake soil that so doth thee bewitch ; 
Leave me those hills where harbour nis to see, 
Nor holly-bash, nor brere, nor winding ditch ; 
And to the dales resort, where shepherds rich 
And fraitful flocks been everywhere hd see. 


Sach peerless pleasures have we in these places. 

The interlocators in this eclogue are Colin, ie, the poet himself, and 
Hobbinol, i. his friend Gabriel Harvey, and it is the latter who speaks 
asabove. The note of E. K.on Forsake the soil,— This is po 
fiction, but unfeignedly spoken of the poet himself, who for special occa- 
sion of private affairs (as 1 have been tly of himself informed), and 
for bis more preferment, removed out of the North parts and came into 
the South, as Hobbinol indeed advised him privately ;” on those hills, 
eays—“ That is in the north country, where he dwelt ;” and on 
—The south parts where be now abideth, which though they be full of | O® 
hills and woods (for Kent is very billy and woody. . -), yetia respect of | ver 
the north parts they be called dales. For the Nor 

higher country.” 
This, then, is all the evidence there is in proof of Spenser’s residence 
in the North ; and surely, as E. K. calls Kent the South, he might have 
regarded Cambridge as the North, both being viewed in respect to Lon- 
don. The Nortb, in fact, is a very indefinite term. 


Ask where's the North ; in York "tis at the Tweed, &c. 
“ Leave me those hille,” says Harvey, who resided at Cambridge ; but 
the me mag he eale. te ethical dative. Again he says—‘ Such peerless 


ve we in these places,” ie. in Kent, where Harvey did not 
ive ; so that the we only means shepherds, i¢, poets in general. From 





Beware therefore, ye , I read betimes 
How rashly blame of Rosalind ye 






































Unto the world, for ever heen 
That hers I die, nonght to the world denying ' 
This simple trophy of her great conquest. 
Surely never was a jilted and discarded swain so ble and so hum- 
ble as to use such language as this. It increaces pase weer =) 
to recollect that more than a degen years bad elapsed since 


been ideal—a ne er ae eee 
“he Slt Calendar the first prodact of Spencer’ jias which 
e ’ was ac 's genius w 
saw the light. Th-wes putttched ey ‘a poten adaned BA I as Ot dee 
of 1579 or beginning of 1580. The poet dedicated it to Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, at whose su oe eS Bat 
must not suppose that his muse had been hitherto idle and unproductive. 
the contrary, we have a goodly list of none of which were 
belonging to this period. pepe ar lt koe % 
























, 
not consecutively. I may here observe that the romantic tale of Spa: 
ser’s introduciog himself to Sir — by means of the 

Queen may not be without some 

more tle than that Sidney, at his first 


sired to see a me LE sey) heed, 4 game Sy have 
toun 0 conte of tho pouieeiee quam, I suspect, as bare jant inte, 


i 
5 
be 
g 
i 
te 


that he came to Kent for “ private affairs,’ and “for more 
named Roffin (evidently a p of Rochester), of whom Hob- 


Grindal, was 
. Is it not then very ible that he may have 












ey may have “ advised privately ” to “ 
and that it may have been the who promised him “ more prefer- fo be eee ee =a 


As 
boo tings 
you wil nat, Cas yen Sonll net, 5 eg. a Om? 
nor 


to intimate that the 





those 
Harvey, of crossing Pyrenees and Alps and 
Apennines, and even Caucasus, it is aoe poe Ses. 5 Pan nook ‘ 
lao, , and nothing oy = jews to 
proof of Spenser’s absence g' 
circumstance of the Calendar having been ps Soong Be 
Spenser 


The next question I have to exam the poet’s love for Rosalind ; 
. In the first ec 


f 
i 





there and fell in love with a lass named Rosalind ; that to her he gave 


aie 


Hi ol informs us that Rosalind is “the widow’s daugbter of the 
len ;” in the sixth, Colin tells Hobbinol that Rosalind had proved 
faithless, in favour, as it would appear, of one Menalcas. We then hear 
no more of her till we come to the last eclogue, which ends with— 
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ag > aed poetical labours ived an interrupti 

's now receiv 

ing (of course by the interest of Leister the honourable post of secre- 
to Artbar 


ef 
F 4 


name of his love and mistress, whom by that name be coloureth 
it bas been d that R 
real name. anne ay oe says that as Rose is a common 
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THe Alvion. 


byeword and a reproach amongst those 
aning, Le stagger 
y8, depressing comic-singers, 
lobe roulant” acrobats in faded 

xpec' aiesced in his destin 
Abigail Place take care of itself. If inwardly 
devce of bis official fanctions, he outwardly betrayed no emotion save a 
lively appreciation of the Prince of Orange public-house, aad the joys to 
be there purchased at economical cost. 

My aunt lived in the old bow-windowed house, No. 6, ia Abigail Place, 

She was an elderly lady, tall aod thio, with large gaunt features and 
aod stariog in effect. Something of a yellow tone 
her pale sallow complexion and her 
persistence in wearing, no matter the season of the year, an Indian shaw! 
Her long thin bands were always clothed 
with black lace mittens, through the interstices of which various jewelled 

glets of a dead black hue were coiled 
and ed in a manner that fostered 
genuineness by a black velvet band from which a 
large garnet set in dull gold dangled on her forehead. My aunt’s occu- 
pations were few. She seldom 
sat all the day through oo a large sofa by the fire in her front 
with her tawny mantle on her shoulders, her jewel on her forehead—a 
strange combination of the tarban and the nightcap on her head—em- 
ployed io knittiog with ber thin black mittened bands, and with wooden 
very strong and coarse comforters, the wool-ball 
in an enclosed basket at her feet, rolling and leapin, 
required it, unwinding like a desperately active rat in a wire cage. 
casionally, too, she execated another species of work which rendered it 
necessary that she should insert her foot in a stirrup and go bowing and 
ged in equestrian exercise of a 
be destination of my aun 
one ever knew. As soon as one comforter was completed another was 
commenced, and by a curious "inconsistency, the hotter the weather the 
more zealously my aunt seemed to e 
extra stroog and thick comforters. 
move to the window, and negative by severe shakings of Ler head the 
or obstinate organ-men. 

promenade up and down ber small 
gbt and joining her hands bebind 
r sortof way, But ber love 
of exercise was not strong, and she was more frequen 
the fire, knitting to the musical pa 
a piok nose, the very feline incarnation of luxurious 
content and selfish enjoy 

My aunt bud a favourite and confidential servant named Willis, who 
had lived with her for about thirty years ; and, probably from this cause 
in many articles weeded from my 
auot’s wardrobe, bad acquired no inconsiderable resemblance to her. 
ounger and stouter, aod more active ; bat she also 
knese, festooned on her forehead, though 
by a jewelled fillet. She also assumed at times much of my aunt’s rigid 
aod severe expression ; wore on ber bead a fabric of wire and muslin, in 

Or ble, and which she called a 
“ turbot,” and rejoiced in black mittens on her hands, though of a less 
t for my aunt amounted to vene- 
ration. Her care and attention were unremitting ; aod my aunt re- 
warded the fidelity of her companion by admitting her to closer terms 
of intimacy and friendship than are usual between mistress and servant. 
illis also, though in a less 
I know that I often received at her b 
homage that was almost embarrassing. 

It was a peculiarity shared by my aunt and Willis to clothe me with 
jnappropriate. My auat invariably ad-' 
to give me the pre- 
more mature “ mister,” to which my years 


“ Willis, take the child’s bat,” said my aunt, whenever I called to pay 
her th. She never rose from her 

nodded her head in a severely kind way, and held a thio 
cold finger for me to shake. 

well, Master —— 1?” inquired Willis, in a friendly, 
& was wonderful with what a schoolboy fee 
always seemed as likely as not that 
. | Some occasion invite me to spin a top, or would prodace a 

for my delectation, or promise me a feast of su 

I would recite, without m The 
deck,” or “ My name is N 
of furtively “tipping” me with bright silver 
eight-and-twenty years of age. i 
Master ——,” Willis would go on, good naturedly ; 


‘ f she meant old, she was tolerably correct, but if, as I believe, she al- 
laded to my height, it was a singular observation, since for many a long 

no inch had been added to my ° 
generally called upon my aunt in the evening. 
Our conversation was not very well sustained. _ comprised 
more than a discussion on the weather, my aunt always maintaining 
thet the seasons had quite changed since she was m. 
sional digression as to the 
aod the state of bealth of 








question is, where did he sustain the defeat? The ge 

seems to be’ that it was at Glendalough itself ; bat the follow- 
given by Hooker, who was proba- 
accord with Glendalough :— | perche 


intrepid javenilities?| “ He’ll not come now,” said my aunt. 
faced not. 


“ And the night’s fine ?” 
ing description of the localit, night's 
8 yom not, in my opinion, at «Very fine.” 

‘A valley or combe, lying in the middle of the wood, of a great le 

between two bills, and no other way is there to pass through. U 
great stones and slippery rocks, very 
sides are full of great and mighty 
and fall of bushments aod under- 


woods. 

Here there is no notice of a lake or-of buildings of any kind, and the 
description seems intended for that of some part of the 
rather than for that of its goal. Never having visited the re; bey 
poeitively ; but my suspicion is, that the 
through which there runs a stream, was the 
In this case Spenser would not have seen the lake or the 


As to the number of the slain, the Four Hosters, bs — = 
seene to Glenmalare, say that out of eight or nine companies only a few 
: affirms that out of a thousand men (the num- 
eight hundred were slain. Oa the other 
to me the result of ~ fpeatoniion €e 

ament on the subject in the State Paper Office as follows: “ The 
a great yan after all. The English 
absurdly forced themselves into a defile and lost thirty men!” It is very 
remarkable that no less than four of the principal officers, namely, Cosby, 
Moor, Audley, and Carew, should have fallen. 
On the 12th of September there landed in Smerwick ‘bay in Kerry 
talians commanded by an officer named Sebastian 
Sao J , to aid the rebel Earl of D T 
selves in a little fortress named Dun an Oir, or Fort del Ore, built on a 
. The Lord Deputy resolved to proceed 

did not arrive till the 7th of November, 
attacked the fort by sea and land ; on the 11th the 
at discretion, and, with the exception of a few of 
officers, they were pat to the sword to the number 

reader history that Lord Grey’s ene- 

mies at Court made a great handle of this act against him, alleging that 
had disarmed and slaughtered these men after ; 
the Catholic Irish writers, as might be expected, 
ralleled piece of treachery and barbarity. Even Leland says that “ 
th expressed the utmost concern and displeasure at this barbarous 
ution, but such pretences and such 
lousness of this action, and on the continent it was received with 
horror.” Against all this there was little more than the solitary testi- 
mony of Spenser, who was present, and who asserts that mercy was abso- 
lately refused them as they could show no commissioa from either the 
aid of notorious rebels. 
id afterwards join with 


* No, not too cold.” 


that on, Willis: that will do, Willis. 
oo, Willie Elie wine at ee clot, Willie” Pas 


bard and evil to pass 


the Churches, I cannot speak 
of @ 


alone 
ther. What did it alt mean? This was my aunt’s m: 
sought some ex; lanation of the enigma ; in vain I 
clouds about it by some reasonable solution ; in vain I put the case to 
friends, and besought their views in regard to it. I was only recom- 

mended to boldly inquire of my aunt. I was a long time before I could , 
make up my mind to adopt this course. At length human patience could 
survive it no longer. 

“ Whom do you expect, aunt?” I boldly broke out with one evening, 
performance of the mystery. 
ed Willis, with a frightened gesture. 
“ Children shouldn’t ask questions,” said my aunt grimly, and with a 
petrified look about her eyes. She was seriously offended : she did not 


freshment of a glass of bot ink 
toast, and then was led away to 

I never dared to repeat the inquiry. 
“had a loose slate,” was the 
that explanation, but it never eatisfied 
sorbed her, that her whole faculties were concentrated upon particu 
lar idea seemed likely. Yet this, “ though it lacked furm a little, was 


To reach the root of an old tree one must dig down very deep. 

To arrive at the commencement of my aunt’s mystery, 
back a good many pages of Time’s chronicles, 

I have to revert to days when those extinct marvels called Tory gea- 
tlemen, over deep glasses of fiery Port, held “ Boney” in stinging deri- 
sion ; when an elderly prince, corpulently débonnaire, with a strong teel- 
ing for auburn wigs aod massive, balustrade-like calves, swayed the 
destioy of Britain as deputy for a more elderly king, whom mental em- 
barrassment bad constrained to retire from the business; whea Lawrence 
was painting glittering-eyed, carmine-lipped, satio-skinned women ; 
when Canova was chiselling florescent compromises between the antique 
nymph and the modern flirt ; wheo B 
3 upon amazed Loadon. 
on that I have to deal, however: buat with the clas- 
sic city founded by Bladud, Son of Lad Hudibras, Eighth Kin 
Britoas,— witb Bath, of hot-epring and pamp-room fame, shining 
clean amid its hills, like a lamp of white sa 

There is quite a blazing forest of 
rupidly filling wita a most distinguished 
music rings through the e 


suspicion as to their 


rred out of the house, 
band, Mr.\D. Macartby states 


de would appear to have been no 





after a mene Se usually 
needies of vast calibre, 


0g 6 BESS 


she took her usual re- 
elder wine, and a stick of dry 


said my aunt was mad,— 
; Ives 
me. That some fixed notion ab- 





rock running out into the energetic character. 





erself in the manufacture of 
onally she left her seat to 


; sitting-room, always walkiog v: 
. | her in quite a quarter-deck com 


fesaions could not efface the 


Pope or the King of S 
They were put to death, be adds, lest “ they 
risb, and also for terror to the Irish.” 
duct of the Deputy fa the sli 
count has lately been 


o, and were come to and from being invested and atti 
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MY AUNT'S SECRET. 

aunt was the centre of an aureola of good report. 
be rich. I was strenuously bidden never to forget this fact, 
in my attention to her. a 
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of my aunt’s knitting achievements, 
black-and-white cat with the pink nose. | either 
At eight o’clock my aunt always put away ber work, folded ber hands | q 
—she bad a fire nearly all 
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all my well-wishers; “ what is she to 


before her, placed her feet a 
io with her money if she does not leave it to her most respectful and re- 


the year round,—and sat qa 
not asleep ; but she kept her eyes fixed on the clock over the mantel- 
piece. I remember that dial well ; it was a curious piece of Freach 
ity that did not keep very correct time, and represeo figu 

of a harlequin in a loose patchwork sait and black mask carrying on his 
back a large dram, the side of which formed the face of the clock. It 

y of grotesque china ornaments, termivating 
at either end of the shelf in a green dog in @ gold collar,—an animal of 
a ~ hideousness. My aunt watched the clock uatil 
‘hour : she then rang the bell. 


My aunt resided in a quarter of the town which was fashionable about 
jury ago ;—for fashion is a vagrant deity, enjoying the rites of 
not as freeholders in perpetuity, but on leasehold tenures for 
ears. Commerce and Poverty are the bailiffs that 
distrain upon ber chattels, and eject ber from 
gbbourhood in which my aunt abode, though 
nce wandered miles away from it in 
is fatuus called exclusiveness, bad not su 
The knockers, it is true, no longer trembled beneath 
fant footmen ; the rumble of corneted chariots, 
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yet commenced to disturb fagades and 
of fall were unmistakeable. 
made large inroads on the place. Law and medicine 
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Soon after Willis entered with a large urn, something of the funeral 
and with large rings at the side by which to 

willow over it to complete an admi- 
shop. The teapot was a large china vessel, 

with a remarkable sort of basket suspended from its spout for filterio 

pot with great solemnity. 
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Who was this cap for? The 
tea was one of some duration. My aunt turned her eyes to the clock at 
proceeding. It was nine o'clock by the 
was ready for outpouring, As the clock strack my auot rang the bell 


again. 
“ Well, Willis?” my aunt said, inquiringly : Willis wore a vague m the modern 
terious look. " -£° 
* I's nine and past,” she said. 
“Yes!” My aunt heaved a igh. 
“ He’ll hardly be bere now,” Will 
pow te ak very sad indeed. Willis shook her head 


iy. 
% mast know by this time,” said my auat. 
”? Willis answered, “ ualess—”’ 


“ Unless he’s gone to the north-east.’ 
the south east.” My aunt bowed her bead in a mournful way. 
“ Ay, or to the north-west,” Willis weat on. 

“ Or to the south-west.” 
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the dancers on their triumph. Such a thing was almost | 
nt. | 


Between the lady and the gentleman, however, little conversation 

, for dancing and talking are not altogether compatible. Once be 
asked ber if she would take some negus ; once he admired ber fan ; once 
he inquired if sbe dida’t think the room hot; and when they parted for 
tence, something about bis re-_ 

t that an acquaintance so delightfully begun should cease so eud- 

y, and that if the devotion of a life——; but here s lurch in the crush- | 
room spa the sense of the observation, and parted the lady and gen- | 
tleman. He jerked out, “ Too-bad, ‘pon honour!” put bis quizzing- | 
glass to his eye, and went to look out for some more supper,—for romance 
only defers, it does not satiate the appetite. 

e lady went home, and in due time sunk back into her retired coun- 
try life. She always thought of her evening in the Bath ball-room, as 
one of the most important events in her life ; she often dreamt of her 
partner the gentleman in the plum coloured coat ; she was never tired of 
talkin = Often she dweli upon the delights of ber first waltz ; 
often the ooked in subsequent ball-rooms for tbat exquisite partner in the 
plum-co!oured coat. She made all sorts of inquiries about him ; sought 
to ascertain his name—his place of abode—but not successfully. She 
was unable to fix upon him any more definite title than that of the gen- 
tleman in the plum coloured coat. 

After a lapse of some years the young Jady was sought in marriage, 
and duly led to the altar by a gentleman retarned from the East Indies | 
with the reputation of being a“ nabob.”” Her heart was not og he 
the business ; but with that of course nobody had anything todo. The 
pabob was not of a very amiable disposition, and did not treat bis wife 
too tenderly ; he was a violent, turgid, cruel man, with no thought bat 
for himself. The kindest action be ever performed towards bis poor 
frightened wife was when, thirty-five years after his marriage, he made 
ber his widow, and was interred 
of Marylebone Church. ‘ 

The widow bore her bereavement like King Claudius, “with wisest 
sorrow ;” she sold off a great deal of her large cumbrous furniture, and 
with the rest, and a faithful old servant who bad been with her almost 
from her marriage, and who, as the reader will have inferred, bore the 
name of Willis, settled down in a quiet and respectable street koown as 
Ab’ga'l Place, Masham Square, we. 





One day I bad een the formula of the mystery for the lost time. | they were appointed, bave shown their sense of the value and import- 


My poor old Auot, in a quiet, painless illaess, had passed away. Willis 
was in very great distress. 

“ Ah! Master ——, she was the kindest, truest, goodest mistress that 
ever was.” Willis sobbed piteously. “I sball never fiud such «nother ; 
never—never! Poor soul, it’s a comfort to think that she didn’t want 
for nothing. It’s a consolation to reflect on, that is. Her wants weren’t 
many, but she had them all supplied.” 

A thought occurred to me. 

= all,” I said. 

illis looked u uiringly through her teare. 

‘bpittus = 

Willis started, and tarned quite pale. 

“O Master ——, how did you know anything about it?” 

“T know all,” I said. 

Tt was a shameful artifice. I assumed a mysterious, solemp, and 
meaning air that quite imposed upon Willis, and led her on to forgetting 
sorrows in conversation. Gradually the narrative of the Bath ball- 
room came from her. On the particulars gathered from Willis I have 
founded that portion of my story. As the reader bas no doubt conjec- 


tured, the lady who waltzed with the gentleman in the plum-coloureds 


coat was my aunt. 

“Ab, Master ——,” Willis went on shaking her head to and fro, pa- 
thetically. “my poor mistress had a sad time of it. Her late husband 
was a aege 0 poy He’d , been yy Eng a R agptenin sy 
ways io the Io coulda’t treat a sim ish properly. 
My poor Mistress was often very sad and wretched about tim, and sat 
alone, and thought and cried over her young days and how quiet and 
happy they were, and often she talked of the ball at Batb, and her 
dancing, and her partner there. And then five years after my master 
died she had a long, long illness, and her head was a good bit troubled ; 
and when the recovered, which wasn’t for ever so long, she got to 
rambling back to her young times more than ever, and her memory was 
touched like, and she only recollect the things which hap 
quite far back. Then she would always be talking of the Bath gentle- 
man, aud she it fixed in her mind that she should meet him again 
even yet ; and that now she was free again, be would make ber an offer 
of his hand, in pledge of the devotion of a life, and they would be mar- 
ried and happy at last. She got to be for ever talking of this, and 
wanting to wake fresh inquiries, and try and fiod him out. At last old 
Mrs. Luff came here one day to do some charing work, and she was full 
of a wise-woman living next door to her in Brooker’s Buildings. 

“A what?” 

“ A wise-woman—a good woman some calls them—who knew every- 
thing, could do all soris of conjuring tricks, tell you all you’ done, 
bless you, in the whole course of your life, and predict the future by 
looking in teacups and spreading out packs of cards. Well my mistress 
beard of this, and at last up her mind to see the woman and try if 
she could tell where the gen was to be found. Well they had 
long consultations, and my mistress gave the woman all sorts of thin 
te work the spells with as she called it ;—now it was cold meat, now it 
‘was gowns, now stout, now bonnets, and now it was one of every coin in 
the realm, to be left on the door-step at the full moon and to be gone by 
the morning—took by the spirits, she said. Well, at last she gave ber 
prediction.—It was about time, for it had cost ever so much money. She 
said that my mistress and the gentleman would be sure to meet again, 
and would be happy ; that the geutleman was travelling, but the stars 
wouldn't quite tell her where ; that he must be written to, and that as 
it stood to reason he must be either in the north, south, east or west, 
ee crams aan teseente be sure to reach 


“ And my aunt wrote?” 

“ Yes, Master —— ; she wrote four letters; they were all alike. She 
kept a copy of what she wrote ; I know where to find it—I’ll show it to 
ou. 


She produced a sheet of note- , written w in my aunt’s cram 
irregular writing. The letter aime — or n ai 


Dear Sir,—Many years ago you may remember meeting the present 
writer at a ball at Bath. I wore a lace frock over white silk? with a 
blae sash. You were dressed in a green waistcoat and a plam-coloured 
coat. I have been married, but my busband is dead, and I am now free 
again. Pray come and see me. There is nothing now to prevent our 
union. Your affectionate, 

Saran ARsBELLa. 


P. S.—I address this from the house with the bow-window. Recollect 
this, please, as there are four number sixes. 

There was uo date, nor was the address given, and my aunt had ap- 
pareatly only signed her christian names. 

“ How were the letters directed ?”’ 

“ Simply ‘To the Gentleman in the Plum-coloured Coat, Nocth, South, 
East, West.’ ” 


“ Well?” 

“ Well, we were to at Se letters at the most distant Londo post- 
offices we could fied. My mistress hired a fly and went round posting 
her letters. One was pat in at Camberwell, one at Islington, one at 

, and in Whitechapel. The wise-woman was told of this, 
and said we had done quite right. 7 by we ae eed 
boa and muff, and she tbe gentleman woald arrive in 
a very few days, and that he would appear precisely at teatime, at nine 
o'clock. . 


! Bat my mistress was always ex- 
pecting him. When after a few weeks she got tired a little, sbe sent 
the more about him. But the 
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great talking over of the 
matter, and my mistress woulda’t give up that he woald come ye:, bat 
to the north-east or :orth- 
80 not got the letters. So 
waited, aud sent me out to 
up to her death last 


| ing the window of a St. James's Street club, or taking very cautious 


with extraordinary pomp in the vaults | interest to ascertain nad pany there is of establishing regular com- 


My aunt’s mystery was explained. 

Her mind, never strong, in the last years of her life still farther 
weakened by wear, shattered and crazed by grief and illness, had 
strayed to the one happy passage in ber rather dull and doleful 
life, and clung to it with a tenacity which only death coald relax. The 
desire to meet again her first waliz partaer had swelled and ripened into 
a confirmed monomania. 

I never read in the newspapers of a fortuue-teller taken up for swin- 
dling but I think ef the wise-woman who preyed upon my acnt, and trust 
that the worthy magistrate will deal out the law with the utmost rigour. 
I never see a stout old ge#tleman, curly in wig and hat-rim, tight in bis 
girths, and with a general savour of the Regency buck about him, deck- 


ome in Pall Mall, bat I ask myself whether it is possible he could 
ave been the gentleman who wore the p!um-coloured coat and waltzed 
with my aunt at the Bath ball io 18—. 

I-may mention that my aunt’s wealth had been the subject of a 
yee exaggeration. The nabob bad played highly, and at his death 
eft his widow little more than a comfortable annuity, which died with 
her. Of her savings, however, there was enough to secure a smal! pen 
sion for the faithful Willis. All that I received—at any rate, all that I 
possess—of my auat’s property is comprised in my chimaey decorations : 
_ French harlequin with the drum-clock and the hideous green china 
on" — : 

PASSES THROUGH THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 

In two recent articles we attempted to explain the obstacles that op- 
pose the advance of civilized man in that great region of British America 
which lies between the Rocky Mountains and the Canadian Lakes, and 
the progress hitherto made towards overcoming them, It is of not less 


munication between Canada and the gold regions of the Pacific, to induce 
settlers to direct their course towards a country so distant and so little 
known. To supply information on this subject was the main object for 
which Mr. Palliser’s expedition was sent oat two years ago. As far as 
we know of their proceedings up to the close of last year, it appears that 
the gentlemen who undertook this arduous service have well performed 
| their duty ; and the Royal Geographical Society, at whose suggestion 


, ance of Mr. Palliser’s work by awarding him their anoual gold medal), 
| We keow that it is said in some quarters, and has been published in 
| Some newspapers, that all the information which Mr. Palliser was com- 
missioned to obtain, and which be and bis companions bave actually ob- 
tained, was already in the possession of the Hudson's Bay Company ; 
| and the Geographical Society, the Colonial office, and the members of 
| the expedition are supposed to share the discredit of a profitless outlay 
| Of labour, time, and public money. If the rumour bad not come from a 
| quarter that could not be unfriendly to the Company, we should have be- 
| lieved it the invention of some pepe = quae opponent. Their enemies 
have, io trath, never charged them with anything so indefensible. They 
| must have had ample information, official and non-official, of the inten- 
tion of the government to send out the expedition, and we are now tohi 
| that this company, standing in the position of trastees for the British 
Crown in the government of a vast territory, deliberately concealed their 
knowledge of facts which the Imperial Government properly regarded as 
important to the public interest. Even if the story were trae, the rulers 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company are far too wise to give it authentic cur- 
rency. But we have little doubt that it will turn out to be either alto- 
gether groundless or a grievous exaggeration. It may be that they knew 
thing of the exist of passes in the Rocky Mountains in the direc. 
tion in which Mr. Palliser was instructed to explore, and, if 80, they were 
surely bound to give to the Government the benefit of their knowledge : 
bat it is very unlikely.that they sbould have information safficiently 
complete and accurate to supply the place of that which we findin the 
reports of Mr. Palliser and Dr. Hector, and which will no doubt be soon 
available in a more detailed form. 

When the expediency of despatching an expedition to the Rocky Moun 
tains was first discussed, nearly three years ago, the existence of at least 
three of the passes across the main chain lately discovered by Mr. Palli- 
ser and his companions was unknown to the members of the Geograpbi- 
cal Society, amongst whom were present, if we mistake not, several dis- 
tinga officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company. When it was known 
that Mr. Palliser, a gentleman of i mt means who had already 
travelled among the Indian tribes on the south side of the British fron- 
tier, was planning a further journey in the precise direction where the 
discovery of a practicable through the mountains was likely to be- 
come a matter of national importance, the plan of sending out, under so 
= ot ye an expeditioh with the a of ee 

ion, naturally arose amongst men interested in progress of geogra- 
— kuowledge, and was properly adopted by the Government of the 

lay. It is true that more than one project for a railway across the con- 
tinent, either through British America or the terri ot the United 
States, bad already been started. Speculators were y with estimates 
of the cost of traversing wide tracts, over which, for huadreds of miles, no 
white man bad ever set bis foot ; but those who inquired meres into the 
matter knew that no known route could be suggerted for a railway that 
would not encounter obstacles involving an impracticable outlay of time 
and money. 

North of the 40th parallel of latitade, at least gix passes over the Rocky 
Mountains were known to exist in the territory of the United States, be- 
sides that which is now ascertained to lie over the boundary line, partly 
north and partly south of the forty-ninth degree. Four of these are open 
to a fatal chjection before referred to, that the country by which they 
mast be approached from the eastward is for a long distance so barren as 
to be quite unfit for settlement. These passes themselves are extreme) 
difficult. The best known of them, called the “ Great South Pass,” 
said to reach a height of 7490 feet above the sea, and for 200 miles the 
track lies at an elevation of 6000 feet. The two northern passes—one 
named after Lewis and Clarke, wh first explored it, and the other called 
the Flathead Pass—may be a) by the valley of the Upper Mis- 
souri, which lies to the north of the desert region. The first reaches a 
height of over 6300 feet, and appears to be much too steep for a railway. 
The second, so far as we know, has not been surveyed, but the accounts 
of it are unfavourable. In the British territory, north of the Kootanie 
‘Pass, before spoken of as lying on the international boundary line, it was 
oD to traverse nearly 4° of latitude before reaching the pass be- 
tween Mount Brown and Mount Hooker, oddly named Committee's 
Punch-bowl. Of this it is enough to say that it is in every way unfit for 
railway communication. Much farther north there is indeed a route 
that, if climate did not interpore, seems especially designed for a roadway 
across the continent. Rising in British Columbia, close to the sources of 
the Fraser River, the Peace River flows north and east, passing through 
a great gap in the chain of the Rocky Mountains, till, in about latitude 
59°, it joins the streams from Lake Athabasca, a few miles from that 
lake. The climate of the region from thence to Lake Winipeg offers an 
insurmountable objection to tbe adoption of this route. 

This being the state of knowledge up to last year, the importance of 
the geographical resalts of Mr. Palliser’s expedition may best be shown 
by the brief summary at the close of the report :— 

I will now enumerate the several passes which have been discovered 
and laid down :-— 

Ist. From South Branch Saskatchewan to Kootanie River, two, i. ¢, 

Kananaskis Pass and Vermilion Pass, 

2od. From Kootanie River to Colambia River, two, i. ¢, the Lake Pass 

and Beaver Foot Pass. 

3rd. From South Branch Saskatchewan to North Branch, one, i. ¢., the 

Little Fork Passe. 











4th. From South Branch Saskatchewan to Columbia, one, i.¢, the 
Kicking Horse Pars. 
In addition to these discovered the Northern Kootanie Pass bas 


passer, 
been laid down and found to be entirely within the British territory, and 
I bave named this the British Kootanie Pass. 

In addition to so many new passes we have obtained a large amount 
of interesting information, reepecting the physical stractare of the Rock 
Mountains. For many bundred miles they seem to form a tolerably uni- 
form chaio, with no deep de ons, 

7000 or 8000 feet. But between latitude 51° and 53° there is a. great 
group of snowy summits, whose peaks range from 12,000 ee 16 000 


feet in height. In the hollows are formed vast feed 
of the rivers of the continent, the (both branches), 
the ia, and the Macker zie. The whole of this is apparent! 


and no eminences rising above | her 


to previous ex tion, were found the lowest passes. It would be 
impossible to give even a summary of the contents of Dr. Hector’s con- 
deused report of his portion of the work of the expedition. He was for- 
tunate enough to discover two passes which, taken together, will proba- 
bly serve as the main channel for human intercourse between the oppo- 
site sides of the American continent. We shall endeavour to give our 
readers some notion of a position whose im may berea/ter rival 
that of Suez or Panama. From the point down in his map as the 
“Elbow,” where Mr, Palliser’s track first touched the Southern Sas- 
katchewan in about latitude 51°, the river is believed to run nearly due 
east and west from the very foot of the Rocky Mountains. It is probable 
that the greater part, if not the whole, of ite course will be found naviga- 
ble, and nearly certain that it runs through a prairie country over which, 
even in its present condition, waggons may travel easily during several 
months of the year. About 400 miles west of the Elbow are the ruins of 
the Old Bow Fort, once used as a trading post by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, but abandoned many years ago. Unless Mr. Palliser was mis- 
informed, that is the same place that was once called Chesterfield House, 
and which is laid down on the best maps 200 miles to the east of its true 
oe From thence to the Elbow the river falls about 2000 feet, the 

w Fort being 4100 feet above the sea-level. From Bow Fort Dr. Heo- 
tor followed, for several days, the main valley of the Southern Saskatche- 
wan, meeting no other obstacle than that caused by masses of fallen tim- 
ber, About eighty miles to the west of the Fort he left the main valley, 
ascending along a tributary stream to two small lakes, and bere, at an 
elevation of no mere than 4940 feet, he found himself on the watershed 
of the American continent. He thus describes it :— 


It is io a wide valley between outlying shoulders of two snow-clad moun- 
tains, which I named after Mr. Ball and Colonel Lepoy, the latter be! 

to the west. The ascent to the wetershed from the Saskatchewan is hard- 
ly perceptible to a traveller who is at for a tremendous climb by 
which to reach the dividing ridge of the Rocky Mountains, and no labour 
would be required, except that of hewing timber, to constract an easy 
road for carts, by which it might be attained. 


From the height of land, the Vermilion River, which gives its name 
to the new pass, gradually descends for forty-miles till it meets the main 
valley of the Kootanie River at a poipt about 1200 feet below the sum- 
mit level. If Dr. Hector’s exploration had stopped at this polat he 
would bave effected but litt!e towards the object of making out a prastica- 
ble line through British territory. The Vermilion Pass, like the Kana- 
naskis Pass discovered by Mr. Palliser, and the British Kootanie Pass, 
leads into the valley of the Kootanie River, which flows due south into 
the territory of the United Siates. At one point, as appears from Mr. 
Palliser’s report, there is a practicable pass to the westward from the 
valley of the Kootanie to the lakes from which the maic branch of the 
Columbia originates, byt this pass seems to be difficult and quite unfit 
for railway communication : a much easier route was, fortunately, dis- 
covered by Dr. Hector. His track over the Vermilion Pass led him to 
join the Kootanie very near to its source. Travelling up the to- 
wards the north-west, Dr. Hector soon reached the summit-léVel of a 
secoad pass connecting the Kootanie with the Beaver Foot River, a large 
affluent of the Columbia. The elevation of this second pass is but 3834 
feet, and the summit is a level marshy tract, that should either be 
drained or the road carried along the slope of the mountains that rise on 
either side. Dr. Hector followed the Beaver Foot River for two days, 
and then set his face towards the east, to resume his exploration of the 
mountains, and to return to the winter quarters of the expedition at 
Fort’Edmonton oa the Upper Saskatchewan. It will doubtless form 
of the further business of the expedition to trace the route from the 
eaver Foot River to the main valley of ihe Colu and also to dis- 
cover the most favourab'e point for conducting a that valley to 
the Fraser Kiver and the gold regiog of British Columbia. ——_ has 
been done to show that ultimate success in the great object of laying an 
iron road across the continent, whereby to unite shores now 
by 15,000 miles of ocean navigation, is in all probability attaingble 
within practicable limits of expense, 

It is a curious fact that in every expedition, as in almost every Party 
of pleasure, there is some mauvais coucheur, who cannot “ get ou” wi 
his companions. It does not appear whether or no this was the case with 
the Palliser expedition ; but it is certain that one of its members sepa- 
rated bimself from the rest, and after traversing two of the passes, re- 
— to eek ie — —a ~ results * ~ pe ney We 

ve seen a at the Artillery Institation, 
ceedings of tenant (now Captain) Blakiston, aod we cannot say That 
we appreciate highly the practical ability of a gentleman who seriously 
propores the construction of a railway over the Rocky Mountains a 
line which would invo!ve two tunnels, one of three and a bal’, the 
of nearly eix Eoglish miles, through “ hard grey sandstone or quartzite,” 
eg an an or more stationary engines : 
to say nothing of the further works necessary to carry a railway for 
many miles along a valley whose banks are described us “ ver and 


rocky.” The t generation will scarcely be liberal enough to make 
a= to posterity as Mr. Blakiston is disposed to demand 
m them. 


Under the most favourable circamstances, maoy rendeMlor @ practical 
turn of mind will doubt the feasibility of any such scheme as that of a 
“ Pacific Junction ” Syed line. For our own after seeing so 
many more unexpected achievements of mechan science dor the 
last thirty years, and considering the progress — made tow: dis- 
covering a practicable line of route, we are ineli to count upon the 

edy establishment of a system of thorough communication between 

Atlantic aod Pacific coas's of America, in which railway and steamer 
will be combiaed. The chief obstacles, as we have repeatedly pointed 
out, are found in a district which is on the verge of the civilized world. 
If these cannot be overcome, and no prac road can be made direct 
from Lake Superior to Rainy Lake, a portion of the line will be carried 
through American territory. From Red River to the Rocky Mouatains, 
the only serious difficulties likely to arise are those dependiug on climate 
an8 an Ee geemnenes Gate anes, Cee numerous aod difficult to 
—~ » he first may make steam communication impracticable for a 
part of every yeas in which case the population of Pacific coast 
would be no worse off at such seasons than they now are. The Indian 
difficulty will, it may be boped, be anticipated by timely and just 
arrangements that would save the firat settlers from dangerous foes, and 
the Indians themselves from heing “improved ” out of existence. If 
the proceedings of the Palliser expedition during the present season are 
not much less successful than they were last year, there is reason to think 
that the problem of discovering a route practicable for a railway across 
the Rocky Mountains, and from thence to the shores of the Pacific, has 
at this time been completely solved.—Saturday Review. 


—— 


. 
A WOMAN’S SACRIFICE. ‘ 
CHAPTER IX.—THE TRIAL.—CONCLUDED, 

With great care, and at length, the judge stated the evidence. He 
dweit much on the manner in which Flora’s testimony had coofirmed that 
of the other wit es, and the ding reluctance with which it bad 
been forced from her. On the otber hand, be referred to the impossibility 
of a young girl committing sach a murder herself, and the improbability 
of her employing egy py nee aperye eo the 

to bury the body. Bat after giving their best consideration to both 
sides of the question, be summed up by informing the jury that it was 
to consider, not whether a guilty person could be in the - 

hich the evidence placed Miss , but whether it was at all 

patible that an innocent person, and that a girl of seventeen, could 
80 situated. Whether as innocent she could bave on any account con- 
the fact of discovering ber cousin’s body, and, fearing to mention 
to her own femily, paid a stranger to inter it. Whether, when Captain 
St. Laurence was first missiog, it was natural, and what an ianocent 
young woman would have done, to have concealed ber last interview ; 
whether the possession of the dirk and a stained bandkercbief belonging 
to the deceased could be satisfactorily accounted for, or that it was pos- 
sible or consistent for a person circumstanced as Lady Douglass was to 
decline all explanation of the manner in which such erticles came iato 
possession, and yet be innocent of the charge laid against ber. If 
after mature deliberation they arrived at the conclusion that an innocent 
young girl might be so circumstanced, it would be their duty to acquit 
the prisoner; but if, on the other band, could not coarcientiously 
come to this judgment, their duty would then be to find a verdict against 
accused. 


the 

There was @ pause for half an hour ; but the time was not occupied as 
it 
dict 
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ly is in crowded courts at the of the jary. 
was an unusual stillness. The 's ominous words, “a ver- 
,”’ seemed to echo round the build only 
db w of “sbe wae Be lene” oe could not ber 
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their reasons wére not convinced. Each one was thankful that he was 
not called to decide her fate. 

In Jees than an hour there was a movement—a stir. All eyes turned, 
expecting the jury; bat the foreman entered alone. To the jadge’s | 
question, « Have you agreed ?” 

“No; and after a great deal of discussion we have decided to ask one | 
or two questi The may, perbaps, conduce to bring the jury 
to a speedy decision.” So saying, he asked, ' 

“Could the lady addace any evidence to onan a os coins en 

in ber possession? as it was necessary for g' as 
a of the case, that this ciroamstance shoald be satisfactorily ex- 
plained.” 

Her counsel heard the question and shook his head, knowing how use- 
less the appeal to her was. He had urged on her the necessary of offer- 
ing some explanation : be bad felt the difficulty, and by every means in 
his power, bad laid it before ber; bat all to no purpose. As a final 
effort he now approached the place where she was sitting, pale, beside 
her father. There was not the slightest excitement visible; she was 
calm and collected : while the breathless silence around her, the eager 
and sympathiziog of all, were a tribute involuntarily paid to such 
firm composure. those near pressed forward to hear what passed be- 
tween Lady D. and her counsel, they perceived the anxious looks with 
which he addressed her, and the agonized entreaties of her father. 

She listened—she paused—her father’s tears—the lawyer’s arguments 
that on her almost depended her father’s life ; there was no knowing in 
what view the j would consider the case, if she persisted in her refu- 
sal, and how would he—the old man—hear the worst : all tended to over- 
whelm and distract her. She gazed vacantly at her father ; his misera- 
ble and heart-broken look only confirmed the lawyer’s dark hint, Oh! 
that she could be crushed into annihilation : that this dreadful struggle 
were over ; but it must not be—she could not—she dared not tell. 
“ No,” she said, “ I cannot answer; and, waving ber hand to prevent 
further entreaties, she sank back on ber seat. 

The lawyer sorrowfully walked over to the foreman, and said, “ I have 
received no instractions to give farther information.”’ 

About six o’clock in the evening of that long day, there was again a 
stir, and the expectation of all was realized by the eatrance of the jury. 
The foreman returned the verdict, “ guilty.” 

A deep groan, as it burst simultaneously from the breast of every in- 
dividual t, echoed the fatal word. “Strongly recommended to 
mercy” was hardly heard, as the judge finished the sentence. 

But Carcline bore the sentence with unflinching brow. No nervous 
contraction round the mouth betrayed any emotion ; her countenance 
Was a8 serene as when she first eatered—and all Was over. 

A great change had taken place in Caroline's character since the dis- 
cove’ her husband's fatal secret. Though she was naturally a girl 
ofa and serious turn of mind, yet her strong impulses and great 
capacity of affection, almost devotion towards a particular object, kept 
her bowed down and wedded to the fleeting things of this world; but 
the knowledge of this fatal secret—arrived at, too, in such a way, 
wounding her in the tenderest aitachmeat of ber heart—cut the cord by 
which she had been fastened. She grew very tired of the world: it was 
not to be trasted. There were snares for the unweary: nothing could 
eome to perfection. There was happiness in it she knew ; she had felt— 
she had tasted happiness, ardent, delicious, intoxicating ; but the bud 
was not to blossom here, it mast be transplanted to a richer and a better 
soil or it woald wither. 

What was the earth to her now? She looked to heaven, all her happi- 
ness was there. It was not ber h nd’s deception of her that broke her 
heart ; there was no thought of self—it never entered her mind ; it was 
the thougbt that Ae might be debarred from that heaven to which now all 
ber leagiag was directed that bowed ber down with an insupportable 
weight ; but from the hour of bis denial of guilt all her hopes brightened. 
She would bave him with her—the happiness begua bere, and so ruth- 
lessly out asunder was only a sure pledge of what would be but brighter 
far in beaveo. Such thoughts as supported Caroline though her 


dark and diemal solitude. 

after the trial she was sustained by 
an uonataral excitement. “ All is over, James has sworn that it was I ; 
he is safe, there can be vo danger to him now; and / bave saved bim—a 


he memory of this dark hour will biad us to- 

= closer in eternity.” And then the longing to see him, to be with 
im once more before——then a cold shudder crept over her, the ex- 
excitement faded away, and she awoke to the reality of her 
Near, so very near, death faced her; and what death? 
the death of a felon. She grasped her throat with her hands—to be bung 
—bung before that immense crowd, Ob! the thought was awful. Her 
head grew dizzy, a mortal sickness came over ber; exhausted nature 
— contend no longer. She was borne by her faithfal attendant to 

bed * . . . . 


As soon Alfred Douglass left Braydon he hastened to Dover, 
and from thence crossed to France, where he had intended to linger. It 
was agreed between him and Caroline that she should write to 
him under « feigned name. He had been absent nearly a fortnight, 
and bad as yet received no letter. He became nervous and depressed. 
He did not expect to bear much before this time, as he knew she would 
be anxiously cautious ; but a foreboding of evil haunted him. His own 
sitaation was co precarious. At any moment he might meet English 
acquaintances ; he confined himself duriag the day, and even in the 
evening did not venture into the frequeated parts of the town. It was 
one evening about three weeks sioce be left Eagland that he turned into 
@ more fash e restauradt than it was customary for him to venture 
into, and had seated himself with a paper near the fire, when two geatle- 
men eatered and called for coffee and cigars. By their voices be recog- 
nised them to be Eaglishmen ; be turned from them more effectually to 
conceal his featares, and devoted himself with renewed assiduity to his 
poe He had not been long so engaged, wit his attention was 

by a remark from one of the gentlemen to his friend, “ It is the 
most extraordinary case [ have ever heard ; and how many years dince 
it happened, did you say t” 

“ Six or seven,’ was the answer. 

“ How could they identify the body?” 

“I did not bear the jars, but there was no room for doubt.” 

+ Alfred had not a moment’s hesitation in bis mind as to the subject of 
their conversation. A sickening sensation came over him. He trembled. 
How could he escape? Danger and death were closiog upon him. His 
fears pemeeeees the difficulties that surrounded him; he dared not 
move, the least attempt to leave on his part would exqjje suspicion. He 





frevoed his chair. His brain turned ; a fainting sickness passed over 
jim, the cold perspiration huog in drops on his forehead ; but with reso- 
late determination be conquered. Still preserving the same position, 
holding bis paper before him, he waited calmly, without one outward 
token of the fearfal struggle he had through, to hear further par- 
ticulars of Ais own crime. The waiter then entering with coffee in- 
‘terrupted the conversation. Still Alfred, with extraordinary contro! 
ou 


on, 

“I cannot that strange ease out of my head,” said the first speaker 
again bis friend ’ 

.* What is the name?” 

* Douglass,” was the reply. 

* Douglass, d@o you say? any thing to the Douglass of Somerset- 
oir the same.” 

* Heavens! how awful. And the murdered man?’ 

“St. Laurence. The Digby St. Laurences.”’ 

“Good heavens they are relations—eousins. When was the trial 
over? 

“ Yesterday.” 

Trial ;—Alfred almost turned; what did this meant The speaker 
continued. 

“I don’t believe she is guilty. The jary were a long time ; bat finally 
returned the verdict, ‘ guilty.’ You should see her, Jobn, a lovely young 
— ; bore up like a beroine, and as likely to commit a murder as a 

o 

Both the 
as livid as the dead ; he the arm of one, and in a hollow voice 
demanded “ Her name—her name ?’ 

“ Lady Douglass, wife of Sir Alfred, and daughter of Colonel Digby.” 

With the how! of a maniac be rushed out of the house, and ran breath- 





gentlemen started, as Alfred darted towards them with a face | dea 


o’c'ock at night that he arrived at the prison. A violent ring at the mas- 
sive door was immediately answered. 

“ Lead me to the—the place occupied by Lady Douglass,” said the 
visitor, in a tone of command. 

The man hesitated, looked ap at the figure that addressed him, aad, 
though bo one, on any pretence, was allowed admittance at that un- 
reasonable bour, there was something in the staunger’s appearance that in- 
spired him with awe and he dared not refuse. Uawillingly he condacted 
him as far as his own jurisdiction extended, and then left him under the 
guidance of another warder. . 

Caroline, siace the day of the trial, had visibly and rapidly declined ; 
it was as if she had gathered ber strength for that fatal occasion ; and 
then the excitement, the necessity for exerting herself over, she gunk. 
The medical man who had attended her ordered her to be removed to an 
airy room, where she could have the customary comforts around her. 
Every time the doctor called he expected would be the last. She could 
not now hold out twenty four hours ; she had been in an unconscious stu- 
por the whole day, lying with ber eyes closed, and, except by her low 
breathing, showing no sign of life. The room was dark, barely lighted 
by a lamp set in a recess by the fire. Flora, her faithful attendant, sat 
by the bedside, watching every change in her mistress. Her father, 
come old man, sat by the fireside, half unconscious of all around 


im. 

Caroline suddenly started up in her bed, and leant forward. “ Hark 
what is that? Listen!” she exclaimed, hastily. 
Flora looked at her in fear. She heard nothing but the footsteps out- 
side their door—a never-ending sound in that dwelling: but Caroline 
eagerly listened—her eyes sparkled—the door opened, and with a cry 
joyous smile, as in her brightest days, she stretched forward her 
arms, and in one moment was folded to her husband’s breast, 
“ Dear, dearest Alfred,” she said, “I have been expecting you so long, 
I watched and got , and so dropped asleep ; but I have had such a 
dream. I knew you come. And darling, you look tired ; you must 
rest here,” she said, claspiog him in her arms ; “ and then you will come 
and see all I have done while you were away ; your room is so nice—all 
as you wished. We shall be so happy, oh, so happy.” He sunk on bis 
knees by her, and burying bis face in the bed, groaned aloud. 
“ Darling, won’t you come soon, very, very soon.”” She clasped her 
arms rouod his neck, pressed her lips to his; her head sunk on bis 
shoulder ; gently he moved to lay her down. A — heavenly smile 
was on her face, bat her spirit had fled from her bhusband’s em- 
brace. - 
A letter, subsequently addressed to the judge who had presided at the 
recent trial, held in the town of ——, Somersetshire, excited an immense 
sensation throughout the whole of England. We shall transcribe it for 
the benefit of our readers : 


“My Lorp,—At Sir Alfred Douglass’ request I am called upon to lay 
before you, and through you before the public, the real circumstances 
connected with the tragedy, from which originated the fearful trial at 
which you so lately presided. 

“¢ o St. Laurence and Sir Alfred Douglass had been thrown to- 
gether in early life ; ~~ were at school when their acquaintance and 
mutual dislike began. They met again at Oxford, where they were stu- 
dents. Here the rivalry between them was renewed with greater viru- 


previous to Captain St. Laureace’s receiving the order to join his regi- 
ment Sir Al jass had detected him in an act of foal play at 

He had been long suspected of dishonourable practices, though 
they never been distinctly traced to him; but on this anfortanate 
occasion, through Sir Alfred’s means, the charge had been proved beyond 
adoubt. Captain St. Laurence, loaded with disbonour, quitted the club, 
swearing vengeauce against bis enemies. Sir Alfred expected to be 
called to a personal encounter with his adversary, but to bis astonish- 
meat he heard no more of him ; the whole transaction had been marvel- 
lously hushed up. 

* Sir Richard Baker at that time died suddenly, and put all further 
thought of the subject out of Sir Alfred’s mind. He, accompanied by 
James Forest, went down for one day to Somereetshire, previous to his 
leaving England on a tour. They did not arrive at Braydon Hall till 
late in the evening, when he, attended by bis servant, went out to look 
aboat the place. As they turned into a narrow walk leading to the sea, 
at eome distance from the house, they encountered Captain St. Laurence. 
He was very excited, and seemed to be sbaken by some very stron 
emotion. He did not immediately reBognise Sir Alfred, who had 
to pass unobserved, but the narrowness of the path prevented this. 

St. Laurence came close to him be started, and addressed Sir 
Al we gy oe pede A This of course roused theother. He 
answered, but said he did not wish to take an anfair advantage of him, 
as he seemed to be labouring under some strange excitement. This un- 
happy allusion to some unknown trouble exasperated Captain St. Lau- 
rence. Without a moment’s besitation he closed on his adversary ; blow 
followed blow. Sir Alfred was unarmed; but Captain St. Laurence 
drew a dagger. To wrench this out of bis hand and wound him was the 
work of an instant. Captain St. Laurence staggered and fell. Sir Al- 
fred raised his head and called upon Forest to assist bim, bat found to 
his unexpected dismay he was dead. Sir Alfred’s remorse was 
extreme. He had only raised bis hand in his own defence. There was 
no thought in bis mind to take the young man’s life. [a perplexity and 
bitter regret he bent over the body, when Forest at once su, the 
thought of instant burial. He urged on his master the absolute necessi- 
ty of it, If he asserted that he had killed Captain St. Laurence in eelf- 
defence who would believe him? Who could think it was a fair fight ; 
they were two against one. There was, in fact, no other course left. 
His could not upbraid him with the crime. He mast now 
look to his own safety. In a miserable moment, when he was bowed 
down with terror, grief, and wretchednesa, he consented. 

“Forest buried the body in the little grot near the sea shore. That 
evening, without revisiting the house, or baving been recognised by any 
one, Sir Alfred Douglass returned to London. James Forest followed 
him in a day after. It was the diabolical ption of a that 
suggested the hidden burial to Forest. He knew be was now mastef, 
A secret bound Sir A. to him indissolubly. Go where he would he could 
not escape him ; he might neglect bis duties, rob, plunder bis master, but 
he must be silent. He knew a crime of a deeper die; he held his fate in 
his grasp. One word from him and all would be over ; and he accom- 
plished his purpose. Sir Alfred’s purse was ever open to him ; the de- 
mands, ever so exorbitant, were never refused. This contented James 
Forest for atime. His situation was a very good one; and if he gave 
information, oa the whole, even taking the reward into accouat, he con- 
sidered that he would be a loser. 

“And thus things continued till Sir Alfred married. Forest became 
attached to Lady Douglass’ maid. At first she favoured his addresses ; 
but her mistress’s strong dislike to the man made her hesitate before she 








consented to marry him. Then Lady Dou ’ failing health decided 
the girl in ultimately rejecting his suit. This ex ted him beyond 
endurance. His master had also been uawilling of to meet his de- 


mands, which had gradually become exorbitant; words arose between 
them, and then followed that hideous, deep-laid plot of aoutterable re- 
venge and villany. His plans were well laid : he had calculated on Sir 
Alfred’s barried departure, at the information being given to the magis- 
trate, and it was he who had brought the news to Fiera, ‘that by some 
aoknown person a@ disclosure had been made concerning the murder of 
Captain St. Laurence.’ It was with the delight of a demon be had left 
the house with the letter to Colovel Digby, the night of Sir Alfred’s es- 
cape, astonished at the success of his plan. 

“ A few words explain the ‘tragic sequel. Lady Douglass had found 
by accident the dagger concealed in her husband’s desk. The trath 
flashed upon her. She suffered for him—willingly, heartily. In a letter 
bat over this we must draw a veil; it is too sacred for curious eyes to 
gaze u Let us fold our in wonder and admiration that such 
love could exist on earth.” 


the gar- 





self imposed duty, then the flee wy sa admiration which were 
offered to his memory recalled for a space the interest that bad once 
wrapped around him. 


lence. They were both members of the same club; aod a short ine 


As | worthless even on those other which 


written to him the evening of the trial she detailed the circumstances ; | 8*! 


Yan gai to the other actors connected with this tale a few words 
w fe 

Colonel Digby did not survive his daughter many weeks. The shock 
he sustained shattered his health, already weakened by sickness and age. 
Flora accompanied Julia to a foreign country where, in the formation of 
new ties, the spirits of the latter once more revived from the bitter re- 
membrances of the past. James Forest, the wretched author of so much 
misery, met the fate of the perjurer, and was tried, condemned, and ba- 
nished for life.’ 
— 


THE PLAGUE OF BOOKS. 

Cheap literature—for the most part at once cheap and nasty—is one 
of the pests of the age. Everybody thinks he can write a book, and, 
strange to say, everybody seems able to find apublisher. H , in its 
various forms, is peculiarly open to the inroads of these un 

From scientific subjects men commonly shrink, unless they 
io know some little about them. Chemistry, astronomy, and geology 
are so palpably technical mattere—it is so clear that a knowledge of 
them does not come by nature—it needs so much stady to 
their mere phraseology—that a person wholly ignorant of them, unless 
he is a greater fool than usual, will leave them alone. But merely to 
record or to comment on the events of ages seems within the power 
of every man. He only wants to a little, and to use his common 
sense, and he may at once sit down and edify his neighbours by writing 
abook. Then, again, to review a book must be even easier than to 
write one. It does not even require to have read anything on the sub- 
ject, perbaps not even the book to be reviewed. Hence, when the book 
is written, it is pretty safe to find admirers somewhere or other among 
the “ gentlemen of the press.” Everybody, in short, thinks he can write, 
and 4 fortiori, that he can review, an historical work. Everybody thinks 
himeelf a born antiquary--everybody who bas the faintest glimmering 
of any one language besides his own thinks himself a born etymologist. 
That all these things are really scientific, that they need a special edu- 
cation just as much as any branch of physics or metaphysics, is what 
people will not understand. To leara Pistory or antiquities there is no- 
thing to be done but to read books, Everybody now-a days can read a 
book. Mr. Grote or Sir Francis Palgrave can, after all, do no more. 
Bat what books to read, and bow to read them, how to acquire the fa- 
culty of really understanding and judging of events—all these 
things form a very hard scientific hgaay BS which the outer world 
knows jast nothing at all. Hence we are ed with an amazing mass 
of books for children, books for the young, books for the people, which, 
at the very best, are worthless, and, in a vast number of cases, are worse 
than worthless. This will never be stopped till some of our really great 
writers condescend to write a few children’s books or popular book». 
We are by no means sure that it will be stopped then. Though learned 
men may write, sciolists will probably continue to write also, and the 
public wilf not be able to tell that the learned new books are better 
worth reading than those of the sciolists. Still, it would be something 
to be able to direct a forward child or an inquiring workman to a book 
really suited to his wants, instead of baving to choose between utter rab- 
bish and books which are commonly bey the purse, the time, and the 
comprehension of those who ask for knowledge. 

Popular writers of the sort we have in our eye have commonly not the 
least notion where to go for materials. To consult really original aa- 
thorities seldom comes into their head*. To them a modern compilation 
is worth quite as much as a contemporary writer. Of coarse for the 
ordinary reader the judgment of @ first-rate modern scholar ought often 
to be enough. There are many gern) whom it behoves to know some- 
thing of history, but for whom it may well be conclusive that Bishop 
Thiriwall or Mr. Hallam say so and so. Bat then these are who 
are only called upon to be readers and not to be writers. A mao has no 
business to write unless he goes to original authorities, We do not say 
that in smaller and lighter works every statement need come directly 
from original sources ; and even in the deepest writings a man may often 
fairly use authorities for matters purely illustrative. A 
writer of English history, who bad inciden to mention some point in 
the of Russia, might be tairly excused for satisfying himself with 

and not diving into Nestor on bis own account. But here 
lies the difference. A man who is really accustomed to use original 
authorities thereby learas how to use secondary authorities also. He 
acquires a sort of tact by which he can judge how far a secondary au- 
thority is to be trusted. Hence the judgment of a man who has worked 
some large portion of history in 


most learned man muet read) in 
popular writers not only do not write from original authorities—they do 
not even write from best secondary ones. If they gave us mere 
rep awe of Grote, Hallam, or Finlay, we might be thankful. 
they do nothing of the kind. They seem to write from one another in 
pre Conran en f kind of way, till one does not know which is the 
ele taod w is the tortoise, 

riters of this kiad are of course utt@rly incapable of judging as to 
fartoaios Aces or 00,50 the teeth of, cnntentin statements. But 
ie 0; to a deeper charge still. They are, by 
utterly wanting in the spirit in which past ages should 
There is a spirit of blind and stu miration, 

tious and ignorant detraction. 


- 


ire, 
tradesman—whoee spirit seems pore to cringe before every trace of 
the local baron or the local abbot? Who, again, has not taken up the 
pert effusion of the popular writer, brimful of contempt for everything in 
past ages which is not up to the latest standard of “ progress’’ in the 
nineteenth century? Both these tempers are infallible proofs of igno- 
rance. For the dall antiquary, “ the donkey laden with books which he 
does not understand,” is often as sutenty lonnent of what is really 
history as the most tuous caterer railway-stalls. The man 
who really understands past times will be equally free from adulation 
aod from contempt. He will see that the men of past ages were, on the 
whole, mich the same as we are ourselyes—some and some bad 

some wise and some foolish. He will, perhaps, conclude that the aggre- 
gate of vice and virtue is pretty mach the same at all times, but that par- 
ticulat vices and virtaes have their own and countries which are 
the scenes of their special manifestations. He will a in Eaglish 
history at ail events, the gradual advance of political social improve- 
ment ; but he will not despise those who laid the foundation because they 
did not finish the superstractare. The dreamy idolaters of our own 
Middle Age, and its ig P pt preciators, 
removed from the true historical spirit. We gratefully allow that we 
see further than our fathers, but it is because we stand on our fathers’ 
shoulders. In like manner, without in any way depreciating our noble 
selves, we expect that our children will see further than we do, because 
they will have the advantage of mouating upon oar shoulders. 


+ 








THE LAST ARCTIC VOYAGE. 





regarding the 
tanate explorers, Lady Franklin, hoping against hope, fitted out an 
expedition at her own expense after all ap to Government bad 
failed, and her devotion has bad the melancholy reward of ascertaining 
at least the time of the abandonment of the vessels and the date of her 









1859. 


She Aloion. 
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| 
Straits, and, byBellot Strait, reached Brentford Bay on the 20th August. 
Ie sem Reseat| in a harbour at the east eatrance of Bellot Strait, 
named by Captain M-Cliatock Port Kennedy, after bis “ predecessor in| 
these waters, the commander of one of Lady Franklin's tormer expedi- 
tions,” the ship was laid up for winter quarters, and thence, ia the spring 
of the present year, the sledge expeditions of the Captain and of Lieutenant | 
Hobson, which resulted in the obtaining of the interesting information 
now published, were planned and executed. They embraced a complete | 
survey of the coasts of and adjacent te King illiam’s Land, and on | 
these desolate shores the relics and records which, sapplemented by some | 
ecanty information received from the Eequimaux, tell us all we shal! 
ever of the fate of Franklin and his friends, were found in the end | 
of April and begioning of May last. | 
It wason the 6th May that Lieutenant Hobson—the fortune of the | 
discovery has fallen to the second in bas ne ae his tent beside | 
a large caira upon Point Victory, in which was found a record detailing | 
the proceedings of the Franklin ition up to the date of its deposit | 
—25th April, 1848, or three years from the sailing of the Zrebus and | 
Terror—they left the Thames on the 26th May, 1845. The document 
states that the Expedition, as already kaown, wintered in 1845-6 in| 
Beechy Island, baving previously ascended Wellington Channel! to lat. | 
77 deg. N , and returned by the west coast of Cornwallis Island. In the | 
following spring, or in that of 1847, they appear to have proceeded 
ee 


southward by Peel Sound, probably in very much the same course as/| 
that taken by Captain M’Olintock in the Foz last year ; forin April 1848, | 
the ships were abandoned “ four leagues to the NNW. of Point Victory,” | 


and the survivors, numbering one hundred and five, set out a few days | 
after for the Great Fi-h River—hoping no doubt to penetrate on foot | 
southwards from these on regions to some of the most northerly | 
settlements of the Hadson’s Company. Of the two years from the | 
spring of 1846 to that of 1848, full of danger, adventare, and privation | 
as they must have been, no narrative, if such there be, is yet supplied | 
from the brief record deposited in the cairn, the only fact of that inter- 
val which it mentions being the death of the leader of the expedition on 
the 1ith June, 1847. Southwardés from this point farther traces of the 
hapless band, in its march towards regions of civilization, were found | 
in the shape of a large boat fitted on a sledge, with quantities of cloth- 
ing, ammunition, &c., and two skeletons. There seems little reason to 
doubt that the party, much more weakened by their nearly three years’ 
residence in Arctic latitudes than they were themselves aware of, had 
all a oy 0 to the effects of disease, cold, and fatigue soon after ~ 
mencing their dreary journey—dropping off by the wey, as the Esquf- 
maux reported. Indeed the discoveries of Captain M’Cliatock and | 
Lieutenant Hobson entirely cofroborate the information received from 

the E-quimaux by Dr. Rae, and broaght home by him in 1854, alike as 

regards the locality and nature of the catastrophe, (nly in the one | 
important point that our unfortunate fellow-couatry me 1 had resorted to 
cannibalism in their last desperate efforts to maintain existence—a cof- 

clusion to which Dr. Rae seemed to bave rushed with strange baste from | 
very scanty evidence—does the later and more autheatic happily differ | 
from the earlier and mere hearsay iaformation. Mo evidence of any 
sach distressing kind appears to have presented itself to Captain M’Clin- | 
tock or Lieatenant Hobson ; on the coatrary, chocolate, tea, and tobac | 
were = the boat. When the Franklin vessels were spoken by the 
whaler Prince of Wales in Baffin’s Bay on the 26th July, 1845, they were 
amply provisioned for three years, independently of five buliocks which 
they on board, and they had always the chances of augmenting | 
their stock by the produce of their guns. Even without that, however, 

the t of the expedition may be supposed to have had, at the 

latest date on which we hear of them, several months’ provisions still at 

their disposal. They bad deliberately abandoned the vessels and made 

all their preparations for their pedestrian journey at leisure, taking, no 

— all available provisions with them. 








facts now bear curiously on all the searches after 
Fravklin, sues, begee 1848, may be said to have terminated with the 
return of the For. These searches were all in wrong directions, Sir John 


Franklin baving, after bis exploration of Wellington Channel in 1845, 
sailed in the spring of 1846 or 1847 much more directly southward than 
apy of the Admiralty authoritie*, or of the Arctic adventurers with whom 
they advised seem to have anticipated ; and it was only by a sort of acci- 
dent, and in following out another object altogether—the survey of the 
west shore of Boothia—that Dr. Rae came on aimaux whose story 
is now in the main corroborated by Captain M‘Clintock’s discoveries. 
at foriher, It eampence theh the oy conlinn of thee expeditions do soareh wore 
too late to have any chance of affording relief to the members of the expe- 
dition. It was not till the eud of 1847 that public anxiety as to the fate 
of Sir John and his companione, was fally awakened in England. In the 
following year no less han three expeditions were despatched in search 
—one b: bring’s Straite, consieting of the Plover and Herald ; another 
over’ , condueted by Sir Joho Richardson and Dr. Rae ; and the third 
by Lancaster Sound, under Sir Jamer Clark Ross, consisting of the En- | 
Poms and Investigator. None of these expeditions, however, could pos- | 
sibly have penetrated to King William Land or its neighbourhood, in | 
time to rescue the ad u , Who aband: fete pee Aare | 
that year. The nearest approach to the locality was made by Sir Joba 
Richardson, who was in the neighbourhood of Cape Krusenstern in the 
month of August, before which time it is more than probable that every 
individual of the Franklin Expedition had perished, in the desperate at- | 
oe to penetrate the unknown regions to the south of King William | 
} 

Up to 1850 the country hoped that Sir Jobn and his gallant compa- | 
ahane sight poh be within reach of aid ; and in March of that year Go- 
vernment offered a reward of £20,000, to “ any party or parties who, in 
the judgment of the Board of Admiralty, should discover or effectually 
relieve any of the crews ;’ or £10,000 to any party who should give 
such information as would jead to their relief, or definitely ascertain 
their fate. So late even as 1857 an effort was made to induce the Go- 
vernmeot “to attempt a final and exhaustive search,”’ with the view of 
ascertaining the fate of the expedition. It was on the failure of this effort 
that Lady Franklin herself undertook the er mama and the result 
has now, it appears, justified her faith and enterprise. It will be for the 
country to consider, whether the widow of the brave and unfortunate ex- 
plorer shall be permitted to pay out of her private funds for information 
80 interesting to the public, and for which so large a sum as ten thou- 
sand pounds had offered in the name of the country—an offer 

which has never, we presume, been formally withdrawn. 
———— 
DR. LIVINGSTONE'’S DISCOVERIES. 

Dr. Livingstone has now pretty well ascertained the course and gene- 
ral character of the two great rivers, the Zambesi and the Shire, both of 
them navigable far into the interior, even in their rude state, but proba- 
bly susceptible of great improvement, to which the exceeding richness 
of the soil of extensive plains, and the comparative healthiness of moun- 
tain ranges that skirt or enclose well-watered valleys, invite the hand of 
industry and promise to reward capital and skill with abundance of the 
most valuable tropical produce. The chief discovery announced in the 

t letter to bey Grey, is that of a lake, greatly surpassing 
ia extent the celebrated Ngami. Its limits, in fact, are yet to be traced ; 
and it is said to be all but connected with another of unknown extent. 
Io the course of the t year many of these grand problems will be 
solved, if this en ing man and his party are spared ic life and health. 
The letter (given in the Cape Town Mail of August 20th,) is as follows :— 

* River Shire, June 1. 

“My dear Sir George,—We have lately discovered a very fine lake by 

ng up this river in the steam launch about 100 miles, and then march- 

g some 50 more on foot. It is called Shirwa, and Lake Ngami is a 
mere pond in comparison. It is, moreover, particularly interesting from 
thee fon yeryte A miggeege nag dd eager any tate by a 
strip of land of only five or six miles in width from Nyanja or Lake 
N’yinyesi—the Stars—which Burton bas goae to explore. We could 
hear nothing of his party at Shirwa, and having got no European news 
since you kindly sent some copies of the Times last year, we are quite in 
the dark as to whether be bas succeeded or not. e Shirwa bas no 
Outlet, and its waters are bitter but drinkable. It abounds in fishes, 
leeches, alligators, and bi; tami. We discovered also, by examining 
partially a braoch of the Shire called Ruo, that one portion of Shirwa is 
ios bene ine miles distant from a point that may easily be reached 

aa which by newspaper measurement draws 13 inches, and 
actually 31 inches. wf 

“The Lake Shirwa is very grand ; it is surrounded on all sides by 
loftly green mountains.) Dzombo, or as people nearest it say ‘ Zomba,’ is 
over 6,000 feet high, of the eame shape as Table Mountain, inhabited 
00 the top: others are equally high, bat i It is a bigh land 

the lake itself being about 2,000 feetabove the sea ; it is 20 or 30 
CS — sated 3 os, Hain’ tke’ way bs bs we saw in 
istance two mountain tope, like little ish ona 
horizon. An inbabited mountain island stands near where we Ande | 
toit. From the size of the waves it is supposed to be deep. Mr. Maclear 











| cal also. Never saw so much cotton grown as omene the Man 
t. 


| venue was £980 ; in the second year, 1857, £1,800; and in the first four 


| to enjoy the sport of baiting a gentleman who coald not for hiscloth take 


“Dr. Kirk and I, with 15,Makololo, formed the land party. Thee 
country is well , and very-much like Londa in the middle of the 
country, many streams rising out of bogs—the vegetation nearly identi- 


anga of 
the Shire and Shirwa Valleys—all spin and weave These “are the 
latitudes which I have always pointed out as the cotton and sugar lands 
—they are pre-eminently so, but such is the disintereatedness of some+ 
ple that labour is exported to Bourbon instead of beiag employed 
ere. The only trade the people have is that of slaves, and the only 
symptoms of impadence we met were from a party of Bajana slave- 
traders ; but they changed their deportment instantly on hearing that 
we were English and not Portuguese. re are no Maravi at or near 
Shirwa—they are all west of the Shire, so this lake can scarcely be called 
‘Lake Maravi’—the Portuguese know nothing of it; but Minister 
who claimed (Blue Book 1857) the honour of first traversing the 
African continent for two black men with Portuguese names, must ex- 
plain by Sos | did not cross Sheriva. It lies some 40 or 50 miles on each 
side of the latitude of Mozambique. 

“They came to Tete only, and lacked at least 400 miles of Mozam- 
bique. We go back to Shirwa in July, and m y make a push for 
N’yinyesi. * ° ° “Davin Livinestons.” 

— 


HOW TO SHUT UP A CHURCH. 


The causes which have led tofthe closing of the charch of St. George’s- Pats 


in-the-East, London, by aa otder of the Bishop, after much rioting there, 
are thus traced by the Daily News. 

The process by which St. George’s-in-the-East has been first em of 
worshippers, then filled with rioters, and finally shut up, is remarkable. 
Some clergymen all but empty their churches by their mortal dullness, 
aad leave the residaary congregation to sleep. Mr. King has pursued 
& more active career. He has had his ideas and aims, and his plan of 
action, and has been untiring in their it. The population of St. 
George’s is about 50,000, of whom 30,000 are under his special charge, 
there being two district churches. He keeps five curates, and celebrates 
eighteen services a week in the parishchurch. Then he has a “ mission” 
to the poor who live at a distance from the church, and are not likely to 
be brought to it ; and in connection with it two licensed chapels. Ia the 
first nine months of the mission, May to December, 1856, its special re- 


months of 1858 as much as £780 was received. Connected with the mis- 
sion are schools with 300 pupils, and a refuge or a penitentiary for fe- 
males, Here, surely, is activity enough. Mr. King is not one of the 
drones of the Church. But what is the result of all this energy? What 
has his activity done to make good the iaflaence of the Charch? St. 
George’s, which will hold about 1,200 people, is uot even moderately 
well attended. Mr. King admitted this before a select committee of the 
House of Lords, but he accounted for the fact by alleging the repellent 
character of the pew system. He bas since rearranged the sittings with- 
out remedying the evil. Of 30,000 parishioners under Mr. King’s care 
not more than 50 appear as communicants at St. George’s, and 46 at the 
two inferior chapels, As to that poneew influence which the incumbent 
of the parish ought to,possess, which is contemplated in the educa- 
tion and social position assigned to our clergy, we not only see no signs 
of it, but have direct mnt of @ contrary Tecting. We do not refer to 
the behaviour of the ruffians who bave invaded St. George’s of late, more 


bis own part, than out of regard for particular poirts of faith, but to the 

absence from the church of those who might for decency's sake have pro- 

tected their min from personal outrage. ip most parochial contests 
i 


there is a rector’s or a vioar’s party, but Mr, literally to 
have no friends. When that gentleman came to St. ge’s, 16 piece 
ago, the people were dutifully attached to the church, as he himaelf has 


borne witness, Their present disposition remains to be accounted for. 

It is broadly and popularly assumed that the difference between the 
Rector of St. ge’s and his le is theological. This is only indi- 
rectly true. The history of his incumbency, or at least of the greater 
part of it, is that of a struggle to establish a false church relationship to 
his parishioners. He has striven zealously to build up an official wall 
of separation between the clergy and laity, and bas succeeded too well. 
The curates of the parish a instead of living in families, live to- 
getber with a layman who is a candidate for orders, ia a “clergy 
house.” The mission carates, in like manner, live under a se- 
mi-monastie rule, in a mission house, and wear a garment. The 
laity are inevery way reminded that chureh work is clergy work, - at 
any rate, not their work. Not only is their advice not , their co- 
operation not sought, but even avery large portion of the funds for car- 
rying out the Rector’s system of worship are brought from another and 
distant parish. 

The subscriptions for maintaining the mission chapels and their Romish 
services are mainly drawn from St. Paul's and St, Barnabas’, Koights- 
bridge. If laymen are wanted to act as scripture readers they are usu- 
ally brougbt out of the parish, and they live with the members of the 
mission. If pious women are wanted to assist in acts of mercy they are 
received from all parts of aT St. George’s-in-the East— 
formed into a sisterhood, expected to attend daily at the mission chapel, 
and they wear a peculiar dress. Thus every pains is taken to make a 
free genial co-operation of the laity and clergy impossible. The lat- 
ter are in the habit ae themselves as if they were in an ene- 
my’s country. This mode of gbt rans through all their habits 
actions. Their submissive parishioners are rather their captives t 
their flock. This is the system which has just broken down. The “ mis- 
sion” bas helped to shut up the parish church. To gratify priestly pride, 
the resources of Christian feeling and Obristian energy, lyimg latent in 
the parish and askiog cultivation, have been allowed to be unimproved, 
and, instead of union and barmony between the Rector and the better 

t of his people in enterprises for the good of the weak and wander- 
te. we see estrangement and strife. Itis a history fall of instruction 
for those who are capable of profiting 
of all English history—that while there is no country in which the de- 


upon this declaration, and they have made temporary and provisional 
ce may to themselves, declaring that they wish hereafter to be the 
ree citizens of a great country. (Applause.) Well, I ask, bas there 
been any mischief produced? " Because I think with regard to this mat- 
ter of states and nations regulating their own government, it is not very 
different from that of a man—say in this city of Aberd regulating 
his own house. (Applause, and a laugh.) But, at the same time, it is 
possible that a man may manage his own house in such a way as to be 
@ great nuisance to his neighbours. (Laughter.) 
or instance, he may start a pyrotechnic manufactory in his house, 
making experiments to try his ekill, and, it may be, sending up sky- 
rockets into the air every evening in order to see the effect. This would 
not seem to be agreeab‘e, because other householders might conceive 
that their houses might be set on fire. Instead of wishing to encourage 
the gentleman to do whatever he pleases in his own house, the Lord 
Provost might be called on to interfere with that gentleman because he 
was likely to set fire to the houses of Lis neighbours—(laughter)—but 
has anything of that sort occarred in ey an aby man say there is 
such a disturbance of order at Milan, Modeua, or Florence, that the 
neighbours—the Austrians, or other neighbours—are- called w to 
interfere? (Cheers) On the contrary, the conduct of this peagie, eat 
emancipated, who have been subject to foreign role for many years, who 
might bave been expected to burst into some excess—possib! ¥ some out- 
against the persons who are most odious to them—they have con- 
ducted their matters with perfect order—with sach order as 
been the citizens of a country which had long been free, (Cheers.) 
| pb 4 then, gentlemen, I say, though we can claim no credit for having 
enabled these people to assert their freedom—although we have been 
bystanders, and, I think for very good and sufficient reasons, have taken 
no part in the hostilities of this spring ; yet I think we are bound to say 
—we do say, and we have said-—-that against any interference of foreign 
force to prevent those people having their own government and conduat- 
ing their affairs as they like, we do most 1 ly and solemnly protest. 
(Loud cheers,) 

Therefore, geemeues. be the terms of the treaty now negotiated what 
they may, if hereafter, consequent upon that treaty, there shall be that 
of which you have heard, no dou't, and which has been frequently talk- 
ed of—if there shall be a congress of the Powers of Europe—if it shall 
be the wish of those Powers which have taken part in those hostilities 
that in the final settlement of Italy and the acknowledgment of the dif- 
ferent states belonging to it the other Powers of Europe should take 
part in those consultations, we might assist only upon one condition, 
namely, that with respect to using foreign force in order to compel ful- 
filment of the conditions of peace, whatever they may be, so a8 not to 
interfere with the right of the people of this country to mandge their 
own concerns—that, if such should be the t, or may be the result of 
such language, Eagland may stand apart and take no concern, (Loud 
applause.) But, gentlemen, I feel couvinced, and such is the language, 
not of one of those powers, but of both those powers, that whatever 
their opinions may be as to what has taken place—and the Austrian 
government cannot be expected to approve of the revolution in Modena 
and Turcany—yet I believe neither power has any iatention to interfere 
by force with the decision of those peoples. I think it a matter of great 
importance that it should be so, because that system—which is rather 
disguised than expreased by the phrase, the balance of power—that sys- 
tem meaas that the different states shall be independent, that they shall 

their own concerns, and that no one state should have pre- 
ponderance in Europe, or dictate what should be the constitution, or 
what should be the internal government of the rest. : 


en . 


THE SAN JUAN QUESTION, 

This question appears to be clearly, accurately, and impartially put, 
in the following extracts from an article in the London Spectator of the 
24th alt. :— 

We will not say that it would be a d I testimony to the want 
of intelligence in both the communities of England acd at the United 
States if any serious difficulty should arise on the San Juan question ; 
for we do not believe that any such serious difficulty willarise. We have 
the conviction that all such hazards are oat of date, and have 
been so for some few years past, The question itself is one that naturally 
springs out of the antecedent circumstances, and we have not the 
slightest disposition, on the it showing, to anticipate the jad t 
by taking part with éither side. The reason for our reserve mply 
that we have not ali the fucts before us; and what ix more, we doubt 
whether any party has yet been placed in a better position. 

If any one will refer to the map of North America, he will see that the 
lower end of the Island of Vavcouver lies paralie! to the coast of North 
Amiheatuithte boliow side. The coast of the main land is to @ cer- 
tain extent A llowed out in the form of an extremely wide and 
shallow bay, but it bends bac! u towards the west, the 
dower tip of the Vancouver a the corner of the main land and the 
outermost corner of the island are nearly parallel, forming the two posts 
to the gates of the straits of San Juan de Fuca. Where the channel is 
broader, aud, as we have said, bent out, there lies near the middle of the 
strait, a group of islands called the Arroo islands. It will be remembered 
that before 1846 the sovereignty of the Oregon territory was in dispute 
between Great Britain and the United States. Through the treaty of 
June 15th, 1846, the dispute was settled by a division of the territory 
and a boundary was fixed in these terms : 

“ From the t of the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude, where 
the boundary laid down in existing treaties and conventions betweeo 
Great Britain and the United States terminates, the line of boandary be- 
tween the territories of her Britannic Majesty and those of the United 
States shall be coutinued westward along the forty-ninth parallel of north 
longitude to the middle of the channel which s the Continent 
through the middie of the said 





from Vancouver’s Island, thence sou 


by observation. The lesson is that | channel aud of Fuca’s Straits te the Pacific Ocean.” 


The Ministers who placed their signatures to this treaty were, on the 





serving Ministers of religion enjoy a truer and higher 
pressed. 





allude to that 
(Cheers.) You will 
which are a clue to that which is happening at the 
For centaries the Italian people—a le rich both 


that people. The Italian people were delighted —the whole of Lombardy 
was in a state of joy and ecstacy, and though his warlike operations were 
successful, yet for a time it came to be that the French government was 
the government of Ltaly, and in 1814 the poope of Lombardy were averse 
to that fi dominion, and earnestly desired a change, y applied 
to an Hoglish general, Lord William Bentinck, as honest a lover of liberty 
as ever existed ; they applied to him, and they applied afterwards to 
the English minister to know what was to be their fate. The English 
minister told them that their fate was v: well settled—that the 
Emperor of Austria had been kind enough to declare that he would take 
cbarge of Lombardy, and therefore he, the English minister, bad to 
refer them to the Austrian minister, (Hear, and a langh.) 
Well, they have had this new government up to 1859—to the 
time—and every year they became more and more averse to it. ell, I 
am not saying whether they were justified in their dislike of the former 
Freoch government or of the late Austrian government—I am only tell- 
ing you what was the fact known to you all—no more, Well, it bad oc- 
curred some ten or twelve years ago to some men of very ardent hopes 
and great literary talents, that these foreign nations not su ed 
in attaining the affections or eonfidence of the Italians—tbat the Italians 
might as well govern Italy themeeives. It was a new notion, but vot a 
very unoataral one. la 1848-49 they made the attempt. Unfortunatel 
they succeeded so ill that they gave people a great distrust of 
power of self-government ; bat the Emperor of the Freach ha: 
uered Lombardy in the present year made a wise and 
declaration that be did not go to conquer Lombardy for but that 


be 








the Italians should be the free citizens of a country. , The Italians, 
| not ozly in Lombardy, wat in Fassenye Mokena, : 


t public. 





t, there is| part of the American Republic, the Honourable James Buchanan, Secre- 
not one in which hierarchical presumption will be so effectually re- tary of State, and on the part of Great Britain, the Right Honourable 
Richard Pakenham. % z > + vd 


| ot expedien a stice and ji cette h 2 4 poly ele oar 

of ex: , bat of j aw. e have ¢! verna' 
LORD JOHN RUSSELL ON THE ITALIAN QUESTION. re my Treaty, before us, and we appeal to that; but the 
Lord John Russell in his speech at Aberdeen, after talking a little question between the two countries turns upon the very construction of 
about Reform, gave bis hearers.this epitome of the Italian question, ac-| the document. We pon ote ei Rag Pe bey oo 
ied tat t of t tween the monarcbial the Repu territory is to n 
oe 8 the attitude of the present Ministry Ia | erie ibe 48th peraliel of worth latitude “to the middle of the channel 
gy edches hich the continent from Vancouver's island, and then ®8uth- 


““s w separates 
Gentlemen, this is a qaestion on which I will venture to touch before I throu the bannel.”” Now according to the 
conclude, because, though not one in which we have taken an immediate ne, a Dh egy y ans ~s y} 


t, it is one in which I think every Briton must take a deep interest. raltel of 
has taken place, and is taking place, in Italy. 
permit me to refer to events of some time back, bat 


in tion, the bouad line would run along the 49th pa- 

latitade to the middle of the strait, which separates the 
continent from Vancouver’s Island. 

Bat according to the American interpretatiou, ihe word “ channel” is 


nt moment. | distinctive, and means the vavigable passage. The difficulty is increased 
commerce and | by the fact that there are fwo na 
< ote an he Prevch. po a woe A fall ef = since, if 
mans, sometimes to re t sixty years ago, a general, fu seem to.corroburate the lish version, there are two 
youth, fall of genias, fall of capacity of every kind, both for war and for a. it : kable pe loge og! the treaty did not say 
civil affairs, entered Italy and declared that he came to give liberty to| which of the two was meant. On the hand, the clause uses the 


the one on the west of 
This fact 


word “ strait” in the one case, and chansel in the otber—a difference 
which certainly implies some distinction in the two gtr ; and if 
“channel” is to be understood in the American sense, it is still a prac- 
tical as well as historical question, which of the two channels is meant? 
Under this latter supposition, however, the difficalty could not be t, 
because the eastern channel is so close to the American shore that it 
manifestly could not be intended. It is, moreover, so shallow that it is 
not available, like the westera chanoel, which is in point of fact deeper, 
and is the highway for navigation. If we accept the American interpre- 
tation of the clause, then the boundary sh: ran along the middle ot 
the western navigable passage, and the island would beloag to the Re- 


—f— 


THE CHINESE QUESTION. 

The difficulties of the Chines? question, various and complicated as 
they are, may probably clear themselves ap by degrees, and in the mean- 
time it is useless to dogmatize on the policy to be adopted in fature. It 
is useless to dilate on the misfortune of a repulse, on the necessity of a 
fresh war, and on the grave inconvenience of a co-operation with the 
least candid and geuerous re r 4 pe a and the apes a 

c la China sho t rench are incapable of recognizing 
wilite t's Baglishmen. be j which claimed for their 
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heir reasons wére not convinced. Each one was thankful that Ae was | o’c'ock at night that he arrived at the prison. A violent ring at the mas- 


t 
not called to decide her fate. 
In lees than an hour there was a movement—a stir. All eyes turned, 


expecting the jury; bat the foreman entered alone. To the jadge’s | 


| 


aestion, * Have you agreed ?” 
b “No; and after a great deal of discussion we have decided to ask one 
or two questi The may, perhaps, conduce to bring the jury 
to a speedy decision.” So saying, he asked, 





sive door was immediately 


answered. 
“ Lead me to the—the place occupied by Lady Douglass,” said the 
visitor, in a tone of command. 

The man hesitated, looked ap at the figure that addressed him, and, 
thoagh no one, on any pretence, was allowed admittance at that un- 
reasonable bour, there was something in the stganger’s appearance that in- 


spiced him with awe and be dared not refuse. Uawillingly he condacted 


“Could the lady addace any evidence to account for her baving the | him as far as bis own jurisdiction extended, and then left him under the 


dagger in her possession? as it was necessary for the right and just 
of the case, that this ciroumstance shoald be satisfactorily ex- 
» 

Her coungel heard the question and shook his head, knowing how use- 
less the appeal to her was. He bad urged on her the necessary of offer- 
ing some explaoation : he bad felt the difficulty, and by every means in 
his power, bad laid it before her; bat all to no purpose. Asa final 
effort he now approached the place where she was sitting, pale, beside 
her father. There was not the slightest excitement visible; she was 
calm and collected : while the a | ra 
and sympathizi of all, were a tribute involuntarily suc 
firm Eeowedane.-ie Gta near pressed forward to hear what passed be- 
tween Lady D. and her counsel, they perceived the anxious looks with 
which he addressed her, and the agonized entreaties of her father. 

She listened—she —her father’s tears—the lawyer’s arguments 
that on her almost depended her father’s life ; there was no knowing in 
what view the jury would consider the case, if she persisted in her refu- 
sal, and how would he—the old man—hear the worst : all tended to over- 
whelm and distract her, She gazed vacantly at her father ; his misera- 
ble and heart-broken look only confirmed the lawyer’s dark hint. Oh! 
that she could be crushed into annihilation : that this dreadful struggle 
were over ; but it mast not be—she could not—she dared not tell. 
“No,” she said, “ I cannot answer ;” and, waving her hand to prevent 
further entreaties, she sunk back on ber seat. 

The lawyer sorrowfully walked over to the foreman, and said, “ I have 
received no instructions to give farther information.” 

About six o’clock in the evening of that long day, there was again a 
stir, and tl.2 expectation of all was realized by the entrance of the jury. 
The foreman returned the verdict, “ guilty.” 

A deep groao, as it burst simultaneously from the breast of every in- 
dividual present, echoed the fatal word. ‘Strongly recommended to 

” was hardly heard, as the judge finished the sentence. 

Bat Carcline bore the sentence with unflinching brow. No nervous 
contraction round the mouth betrayed any emotion ; her countenance 
Was aa serene as when she first eatered—and all Was over. 

A great change had taken place in Caroline's character since the dis- 
cove her husband's fatal secret. Though she was naturally a gir) 
ofa and serious turn of mind, yet ber strong impulses and great 
capacity of affection, almost devotion towards a particular object, kept 
her bowed down and wedded to the fleeting things of this world; but 
the knowledge of this fatal secret—arrived at, too, in such a way, 
wounding her in the tenderest aitachmeat of ber heart—cut the cord by 
which she had been fastened. She grew very tired of the world: it was 
not to be trusted. There were snares for the unweary: nothing could 
come to perfection. There was happiness in it she knew ; she had feit— 
she had tasted bappiness, ardent, delicious, intoxicating ; but the bud 
was not to blossom here, it must be transplanted to a richer and a better 
soil or it would wither. 

What was the earth to her now? She looked to heaven, all her happi- 
ness was there. It was not ber bh nd’s deception of her that broke her 

; there was no thought of self—it never entered her mind ; it was 
the thought that he might be debarred from that heaven to which now all 
ber ng was directed that bowed her down with an insupportable 
weight ; but from the hour of bis denial of gailt all her hopes brightened. 
She would bave him with her—the happiness begun here, and so ruth- 
leesly oat asunder was only a sure pledge of what would be but brighter 
far in beaven. Such thoughts as supported Caroline though her 


after the trial she was sustained by 
@n uanataral excitement. “ All is over, James has sworn that it was I ; 
Ae is safe, there can be no danger to him now ; and / bave saved him—a 
weak, wretched woman—alone and unassisted. The life he gave me I 
have laid at his feet. The memory of this dark hour will bind us to- 
gether closer in eternity.” And then the longing to see him, to be with 
epee more before-——then a cold shudder crept over her, the ex- 
excitement faded away, and she awoke to the reality of her 
own Near, so very near, death faced her; and what death? 
the death of a felon. She grasped her throat with her hands—to be hung 
—bung before that immense crowd. Oh! the thought was awful. Her 
head grew dizzy, a mortal sickness came over ber; exhausted nature 
could contend no longer. She was borne by her faithfal attendant to 
ber bed. * . . . . 

As soon Alfred Douglass left Braydon he hastened to Dover, 
and from thence crossed to France, where he had intended to linger. It 
was agreed between him and Caroline that she should write to 
him under a feigned name. He had been absent nearly a fortnight, 
and bad as yet received no letter. He became nervous and depressed. 
H not expect to hear mach before this time, as he knew she would 
be anxiously cautious ; bat a foreboding of evil haunted him. His own 

so precarious, At any moment he might meet Baglish 
acquaintances ; he confined himself during the day, and even in the 
evening did not venture into the frequented parts of the town. It was 
one evening about three weeks siace he left Eagland that he turned into 
a4 fadtlovable restaurant than it was customary for him to venture 
into, and had seated himself with a paper near the fire, when two geatle- 





cal 
nised them to be Englishmen ; he turned from them more effectually to 
res, and devoted himself with renewed aasiduity to his 
pee wr He had not been long so engaged, wiih his attention was 
by a remark from one of the gentlemen to his friend, “ It is the 
extraordinary case I have ever heard ; and how many years since 


+ Alfred bad not a moment’s hesitation in his mind as to the subject of 
their converration. A sickening sensation came over him. He trembled. 
How could he escape? Danger and death were closiag upon him. His 
fears exaggerated the difficulties that surrounded him; he dared not 
move, the attempt to leave on his part would exqje suspicion. He 
his chair. His brain turned ; a fainting sicKhess passed over 

the cold perspiration hung in drops on his forehead ; but with reso- 

lute determination be conquered. Still preserving the same position, 
bis paper before him, he waited calmly, without one outward 
bad through, to hear furtber par- 

his own crime. The ter then entering with coffee in- 

terrupted the conversation. Still Alfred, with extraordinary control 


that strange ease out of my head,” said the first speaker 
again his friend. 


ply- 
— d@o you say? any thing to the Douglass of Somerset- 


* Heavens! how awful. And the murdered man ?’’ 

“St. The Digby St. Laurences.”’ 

eo heavens they are relations—eousins. When was the trial 
over 

“ Yesterday.” 

Trial ;—Alfred almost turned ; what did this mean? The speaker 
continued, 


“ I dou’t believe she is guilty. The jary were along time ; bat Gually | &* 


returned the verdict, ‘ guilty.’ You should see her, Joba, a lovely young 
— j bore up like a beroine, and as likely to commit a murder as a 
Both the gentlemen started, as Alfred darted towards them with a face 
as livid as the dead ; he grasped the arm of one, and in a hollow voice 

demanded “ Her name—her name !”’ 
“ Lady Douglass, wife of Sir Alfred, and — of Colonel Digby.” 
of of the house, and ran breath- 


MOS ®@ maniac be rushed out 

to the quay. Chance favoured him: a vessel was fe 

Dover. Withcut a moment's hesitation he + poy a apetieeed 
to save her—to de- 


led for coffee and cigars. By their voices be recog- a 


guidance of another warder. ° 

Caroline, siace the day of the trial, had visibly aod rapidly declined ; 
it was as if she had gathered her strength for that fatal occasion ; and 
then the excitement, the necessity for exerting herself over, she gunk. 





airy room, where she could have the customary comforts around her. 
Every time the doctor called he expected would be the last. She could 
not now hold out twenty four hours ; she had been in an unconscious stu- 
por the whole day, lying with her _ closed, and, except by her low 
breathing, showing no sign of life. The room was dark, barely lighted 
by a lamp set ia a recess by the fire. Flora, her faithful attendant, sat 
by the bedside, watching every ehange in ber mistress. Her father, 
a decrepit old man, sat by the fireside, half unconscious of all around 
him. 

Caroline suddenly started up in her bed, and leant forward. “Hark 
what is that? Listen !’’ she exclaimed, hastily. 

Flora looked at her in fear. She heard nothing but the footsteps out- 
side their door—a never-ending sound in that dwelling: but Caroline 
eagerly listened—her eyes sparkled—the door opened, and with a cry 

joyous smile, as in her brightest days, she stretched forward her 
arms, and in one moment was folded to her husband’s breast. 
“ Dear, dearest Alfred,” she said, “ I bave been expecting you fo long, 
I watched and got Keen ar oe any: dhl Ae heen, 
dream. I knew you come. And darling, you look tired ; you must 
rest here,” she said, clasping him io ber arms ; “ and then you will come 
and see all I have done while you were away ; your room is so nice—all 
as you wished. We shall be so happy, oh, eo happy.” He sunk on his 
knees by her, and barying bis face in the bed, groaned aloud. 

“ Darling, won’t you come soon, very, very soon.’’ She clasped her 
arms round his neck, pressed her lips to his; her head sank on bis 
shoulder ; gently he moved to lay her down. A ~~ heavenly smile 
was on her face, bat her spirit had fled from her busband’s em- 
brace M4 


A letter, subsequently addressed to the judge who had presided at the 
recent trial, held in the town of ——, Somersetshire, excited an immense 
sensation throughout the whole of England. We shall transcribe it for 
the benefit of our readers : 


“My Lorp,—At Sir Alfred Douglass’ request I am called upon to lay 
before you, and through you before the public, the real circumstances 
connected with the tragedy, from which originated the fearful trial at 
which you so lately presided. 

% Caged St. Laurence and Sir Alfred Douglass had been thrown to- 
gether in early life ; they were at school when their acquaintance and 
mutual dislike began. They met again at Oxford, where they were stu- 
dents. Here the rivalry between them was renewed with greater viru- 
lence. They were both members of the same club; and a short time 
previous to Ca 
ment Sir Al Douglass had detected him in an act of foul play at 

He had been long suspected of dish ble practices, though 
they never been distinctly traced to him; but on this unfortunate 
occasion, through Sir Alfred’s means, the charge bad been proved beyond 
adoubt. Captain St. Laurence, loaded with disbonour, quitted the clab, 
swearing vengeance against his enemies. Sir Alfred expected to be 
called to a personal encounter with his adversary, but to his astonish- 
ment he heard no more of him ; the whole transaction had been marvel- 
lously hushed up. 

“ Sir Richard Baker at that time died suddenly, and put all farther 
thought of the subject out of Sir Alfred’s mind, He, accompanied by 





leaving England oa atour. They did not arrive at Braydon Hall till 
late in the evening, when he, attended by his servant, went out to look 
about the place. As they turned into a narrow walk leading to the sea, 
at some distance from the house, they encountered Captain St. Laurence. 
He was very excited, and seemed to be sbaken by some very stron 
emotion. He did not immediately reboguise Sir Alfred, who had 
to pass unobserved, but the narrowness of the path prevented this. As 
Ca, St. Laurence came close to him he started, and addressed Sir 
Al some term. This of course roused theother. He 
answered, but said he did not wish to take an anfair advantage of him, 
as he seemed to be labouring under some strange excitement. This un- 
bappy allusion to some uokoown trouble e on St. Lau- 
rence, Without a moment’s hesitation he closed on his adversary ; blow 
followed blow. Sir Alfred was unarmed ; but Captain St. Laurence 
drew a dagger. To wrench this out of bis hand and wound him was the 
work of an tustant. Captain St. Laurence staggered and fell. Sir Al- 
fred raised his head called upon Forest to assist bim, bat found to 
his unexpected dismay he was dead. Sir Alfred's remorse was 
extreme. He bad only raised bis band in his own defence. There was 
no thought in bis mind to take the young man’s life. Ia perplexity and 
bitter regret he bent over the body, when Forest at once suggested the 
thought of instant burial. He urged on his master the absolute necessi- 
ty of it. If he asserted that he had killed Captain St. Laurence in eelf- 
defence who would believe him? Who could think it was a fair fight; 
they were two against one. There was, in fact, no other course left. 
is conseieace could aot upbraid him with the crime. He must now 
look to his own safety. Io a miserable moment, when he was bowed 
down with terror, , and wretchedness, he conseated, 

“Forest buried the body in the little grot near the sea shore. That 
evening, without revisiting the hoase, or baving been recognised by any 
one, Sir Alfred Douglass returned to London. James Forest followed 
him in a day after. It was the diabolical ption of a that 
suggested the hidden burial to Forest. He knew he was now mastef. 
A secret bound Sir A. to him indissolably. Go where be would he could 
not escape him ; he might neglect bis duties, rob, plunder bis master, but 
he must be silent. He knew a crime of a deeper die; he held his fate in 
his grasp. One word from him and all would be over ; and he accom- 
plished bis purpose. Sir Alfred's parse was ever o to him ; the de- 
mands, ever so exorbitant, were never refused. This contented James 
Forest for a time. His situation was a very good one; and if he gave 
information, va the whole, even taking the reward into accouat, he con- 
sidered that he would be a loser. 

“ And thus things continued till Sir Alfred married. Forest became 
attached to es maid. At first she favoured his addresses ; 
but her mistress’s strong dislike to the man made her hesitate before she 
conseated to marry him. Then Lady Dou ’ failing health decided 
the girl in ultimately rejecting bis suit. his e him beyond 
endurance. is master had also been unwilling of to meet bis de- 
mands, which had gradually become exorbitant; words arose between 
them, and then followed that hideous, deep-laid plot of anutterable re- 
venge and villany. His plans were well laid: he had calculated on Sir 
Alfred’s burried departure, at the information being given to the magis- 
trate, and it was he who had brought the news to Flora, ‘that by some 
unknown person @ disclosure had been made concerning the murder of 
Captain St. Laurence.’ It was with the delight of a demon he had left 
the house with the letter to Colonel Digby, the night of Sir Alfred’s es- 
cape, astonished at the success of his plan. 

“ A few words explain the ‘tragic Uy ay Lady Douglass had found 
by accident the dagger concealed in her husband’s desk. The trath 
flashed upon her. She suffered for him—willingly, heartily. In a letter 
written to him the evening of the trial she detailed the circumstances ; 
but over this we must draw a veil; it is too sacred for curious eyes to 

ze upon. Let us fold our in wonder and admiration that such 
love could exist on earth.” 


Braydon Hall was dismantled. The closed windows, through which 
not a gleam of sunshine could penetrate ; the weeds cov the gar- 
den ; the grass-grown walks—all proclaimed the absence of owner. 
Even the lodge was empty. An old womaa lived in the bouse, who, for 

time 





jor A eee ete fe ae ey busily 
employ showing visitors through haliowed by the memory 
<td giicpeh adie commtetad ath deem adhere tantecn these 
dropped off, and she reigoed in undisturbed silence in her gloomy abode. 
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The medical man who bad attended her ordered her to be d to an | of the 


St. Laurence’s receiving the order to join his regi-4 


ames Forest, went down for one day to Somereetshire, previous to bis | the 





* pa gana to the other actors connected with this tale a few words 
v . 

Colonel Digby did not survive his daughter many weeks. The shock 
he sustained shattered his health, already weakened by sickness and age. 
Flora accompanied Julia to a foreign country where, in the formation of 
new ties, the spirits of the latter once more revived from the bitter re- 
membrances of the past. James Forest, the wretched author of so much 
misery, met the fate of the perjurer, and was tried, condemned, and ba- 
nished for life.’ 

—_—_——. 


THE PLAGUE OF BOOKS. 
Cheap literature—for the most part at once cheap and nasty—is one 
pests of the age. Everybody thinks he can write a book, and, 
strange to say, everybody seems able to find a publisher. oop 
various forms, is peculiarly open to the inroads of these u: 
From scientific subjects mea commonly shrink, unless they 

jo know some little about them. Chemistry, astronomy, and geology 
are so palpably technical mattere—it is so clear that a knowledge of 
them does not come by nature—it needs so much study to understand 
their mere phraseology—that a person wholly igaorant of them, unless 
he is a greater fool than usual, will leave them alone. Bat merely to 
record or to comment on the events of ages seems within the power 
of every man. He only wants to @ little, and to use his common 
sense, and he may at once sit down and edify his neighbours by writing 
abook. Then, again, to review a book must be even easier than to 
write one. It does not even require to have read anything on the sub- 
ject, perbaps not even the book to be reviewed. Hence, when the book 
is written, it is pretty safe to find admirers somewhere or other among 
the “ gentlemen of the press.” Everybody, in short, thinks he can write, 
and a fortiori, that he can review, an historical work. Everybody thinks 
himeelf a born antiquary--everybody who bas the faintest glim 
of any one language besides his own thinks himself a born etymologist. 
That all these things are really scientific, that they need a special edu- 
cation just as much as any branch of physics or metaphysics, is what 
people will not understand. To leara bistory or antiquities there is no- 
thing to be done but to read books, Everybody now-a days can read a 
book. Mr. Grote or Sir Francis Palgrave can, after all, do no more. 
Bat what books to read, and bow to read them, how to acquire the fa- 
culty of really understanding and judging of past events—all these 
things form a very hard scientific training, of which the outer world 
koows jast nothing at all. Hence we are led with an amazing mass 
of books for childreo, books for the young, books for the people, which, 
at the very best, are worthless, and, in a vast number of cases, are worse 
than worthless. This will never be stopped till some of our really great 
writers condescend to write a few children’s books or popular book:, 
We are by no means sure that it will be stopped then. Though learned 
men may write, sciolists will probably continue to write also, and the 
public will not be able to tell that the learned new books are better 
worth reading than those of the sciolists. Still, it would be something 
to be able to direct a forward child or an inquiring workman to a book 
really suited to bis wants, instead of having to choose between utter rab- 
bish and books which are commonly beyond the purse, the time, and the 
comprehension of those who ask for knowledge. 

Popular writers of the sort we have in our eye have commonly not the 
least notion where to go for materials. To consult really original au- 
thorities seldom comes into their head*, To them a modern compilation 
is worth quite as much as a contemporary writer. Of course for the 
ordinary reader the judgment of « first-rate modern scholar ought often 
to be evough. There are many ee] whom it behoves to know some- 
thing of history, but for whom it may well be conclusive that Bishop 

wall or Mr. Hallam say so and so. But then these are people who 

are only called upon to be readers and not to be writers, A man has no 
business to write unless he goes to original authorities, We do not say 
that in smaller and lighter works every statement need come directly 
from original sources ; and even in the writings a man may often 
fairly use secondary authorities for purely illustrative. A 
writer of English history, who had incidentally to mention some point in 
ot Raseia, might be tairly excused for satisfying himself with 
Karamein, and not diving into Nestor on bis own account. But here 
lies the difference. A man who is really accustomed to use original 
authorities thereby learns how to panty ang authorities also. He 
acquires a sort of tact by which he can judge far a secondary au- 
pose Lol to be trusted. Hence the judgment of a man who has worked 
some large portion of history in oal sources will be by no means 
worthless even on those other which he reads (and some the 


popular writers not only do not write from original authorities—they do 
not even write from best seoundary ones. If they gave us mere 
abrid ts of Grote, Hallam, or Finlay, we might be foenkfal, But 
they do nothing of the kind. They seem to write from one another in 
some extracrd! kind of way, till one does not know which is the 
ele t and which is the tortoise. 

titers of this kiad are of course uttirly incapable of jadging as to 

ular facts, or as to the trath of contending statements. But 


presumptious and ignoraa 
will avoid. Who hae not sat patiently, at the local archwological meet- 
ing, through the effusion of the local orac’ 


pert effusion of the popular writer, brimful of contempt for everything in 
past ages which is not ap to the latest standard of “ ’ in 
nineteenth century? Both these tempers are infallible proofs of 
rance. For the dull antiquary, “ the donkey laden with books w 
does not understand,” is often as profoundly ignorant of what is really 
history as the most presumptuous caterer railway-stalla. The man 
who really understands past times will be equally free from adulation 
aod from contempt. He will see that the men of past ages were, on the 
whole, much the same as we are ourselves—some good and some 
some wise and some foolish. He will, haps, conclude that the aggre- 
gate of vice and virtue ls pretty sich the | 
— eae aassemnbien their own 
scenes ® manifestations. He will nice, in Eaglish 
history at ail events, the gradual advance of political and * 
ment ; but he will not despise those who laid the foundation because they 
did not finish the superstractare. The dreamy idolaters of our owa 
Middle Age, and its ignorant and presumptuous depreciators, are equally 
removed from the true spirit. We gratefully allow that we 
see further than our fathers, but it is because we stand on our fathers’ 
shoulders, In like manner, without in any way depreciating our noble 
selves, we expect that our children will see further than we do, because 
they will have the advantage of mounting upon oar shoulders. 





THE LAST ARCTIC VOYAGE. 


ween every hearer and reader 
efforts to solve the mystery of their fate had now proved unavailing. 
Yet a ——, — last been ascertained regarding 

tunate orers, y Franklin, hopin ust hope, fitted out an 
expedition at ber own expense after alt ~— to Government had 


in the time 
nearly twelve hundred miles—the For was released on the 25th of April 
of last year in Davis Straits, and immediately resumed operations by 
sailing up Baffin’s Bay along the coast of Greenland as far as Melville 


Bay, was entered early in June. Thence they crossed to Lan- 
early in Jaly, communicating with natives near Cape 
H thoagh neither there nor at Pond’s Inlet, which 








1859. 
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Strai 

Ie em bourhood, in a harbour at the east eatrance of Bellot Strait, 
named by Captain M‘Cliatock Port Keanedy, after his “ i 
these waters, the 

tions,” the ship was laid up for winter quarters, and thence, ia the spring 
of the present year, the sledge expeditions of the Captain and of Lieutenant 
Hobson, which resulted in the obtaining of the interesting information 
now published, were 


sas Strait, reached Brentford Bay on the 20ih August. 





survey of the coasts of and adjacent to Ki liam’s Land, and on | 


these desolate shores the relics and records which, supplemented by some symptoms of impadence we met were from a party of 


scanty information received from the 


of April and begia: of May last. 

It was on the 6th May that Lieutenant Hobson—the fortune of the | ‘ 
discovery bas fallen to the second in command—pitched his tent beside 
a large caira upon Point Victory, in which was found a record detailing 
the proceedings of the Franklin Expedition up to the date of its deposit 
—25th April, 1848, or three years from the sailing of the Erebus and 
Terror—they left the Thames on the 26th May, 1845. The docament 





77 deg. N , and returned by the west coast of Cornwallis Island, In the | 
following spring, or in that of 1847, they to have proceeded | 
southward by Peel Sound.  ereene| in very much the same course as) 
that taken by Capteia ue k in the last year ; forin April 1848, | 


ntoc! 
the ships were abandoned “ four leagues to the NNW. of Point Victory,” in-the-East, London, by aa ofder of the Bishop, after much rioting there, 
and the survivors, numbering one hundred and five, set out a few days | are thus traced by the Daily News. 


after for the Great Fi-h River—hoping no doubt to penetrate on foot, 
southwards from these inhospitable regions to some of the most northerly | 


> worshippers, then filled with rioters, and finally shut up, is remarkable. 
ering of 1046 parte tty nel edhamiaberton out. petveties Some clergymen all but empty their churches by their mortal dullaess, 


and leave the residaary congregation to 8 
as they must have been, no narrative, if such there be, is yet supplied |. nore active career. "He bas had his ideas and aims, and bis plan of 


val which it mentions being the death of the leader of the expedition on | — and has been antiring ia their pursuit. The population of St. 


from the brief record deposited in the cairn, the only fact of that inter- 


the Lith June, 1847. Southwarés from this point farther traces of the | 


hapless band, ic its march towards regions of civilization, were found 


a | eighteen services « week in the parish church. Then he has a “ mission” 
tagchin Tbh jenap Naps Bites on 0. cleta i i sean < cet | to the poor who live at a distance from the church, and are not likely to 
doubt that the party, much more weakened by their nearly three years’ | be brought to it ; and in connection with jt two licensed chapels. Ia the 
residence in Arctic latitudes than they were themselves aware of, had | first nine months of the mission, May eee. 1856, its special re- 
all succumbed to the effects of di and fatigue soon after com- venue was £980 ; in the second year, 1857, £1,800; and in the first four 

» cold, equ. months of 1858 as much as — was received. Connected with =r mis- 
° ' ch | sion are schools with 300 pupils, aud a refuge or a penitentiary for fe- 
Lisetenent Hot aatinety wlvoternte the’ taba Modine ve Bnd ' males, Here, surely, is activity enough. Mr. King is not one of the 
the E-quimaag by Dr. Ree, and broaght home by bim in 1854, alike as drones of the Church. Bat what is the result of all this energy? What 


mencing their dreary journey—dropping off by the way, as the EB 
maax reported 


regards the locality and nature of the catastrophe, Quly in the one | 
important point that our unfortunate fellow-couutry men had resorted to 


cannibalism in their last desperate efforts to maintain existence—a cot- | well attenfed. Mr. King eiuthed Gi bettas 6 osloct comaniites of the 


clusion to which Dr. Rae seemed to bave rushed with strange baste from | 
very scanty evidence—does the later and more authentic happily differ 
from the earlier and mere bearsay information. No evidence of any 





tock or Lieutenant Hobson ; on the coatrary, chocolate, tea, and t | 
were found in the boat. When the Franklin vessels were spoken by the 


whaler Prince of Wales in Baffia’s Bey on the 26th July, 1845, they were | 


emply provisioned for three years, independently of five bullocks which | 6-0, bah Sate Snel, See SSS ae 


uM ad on board, and they had always the chances of augmenting | 

their stock by the produce of their guns. Even without that, ever, | 

the remnant of the expedition may be supposed to have bad, at the 

latest date on which we hear of them, several months’ provisions still at 

their disposal. They bad deliberately abandoned the vessels and made 

all their pak arr aged for their pedestrian journey at leisure, taking, no 
avai provisions with them. 


doubt, all available 

The facts now bear curiously on all the searches after 
Frapklin, which, 0 in 1848, may be said to have terminated with the 
retarn of the For. These searches were all in wrong directions, Sir John 


Franklin having, after bis exploration of Wellington Channel in 1845, 
sailed in the spring of 1846 or 1847 much more directly southward than 
apy of the Admiralty authorities, or of the Arctic adventurers with whom 
they advised seem to have anticipated ; and it was only by a sort of acci- 
dent, and in following out another object altogether—the survey of the | 
west shore of Boothia—that Dr. Rae came on uimanx whose story 
= we "7 main ene by Captain M‘Clintock’s discoveries. 
arther, it appears e earliest of these expeditions in search were 
too late to have any chance of affording relief to the members of the expe- 
dition. It was not till the end of 1847 that public anxiety as to the fate 
of Sir John and his companions, was fally awakened in England. In the 
following year no less shan three expeditions were despatched in search 
—one by Bebring’s Straits, consieting of the Plover and Herald ; another 
overland, conducted by Sir John Richardson and Dr. Rae ; and the third 
Sound, under Sir Jamee Clark Ross, consisting of the En- 
and Investigator. None of these expeditions, however, could 
sibly have penetrated to King William Land or its neighbourhood, in 
time to rescue the adventurers, who abandoned their ships in Apri! of | 
that year. The nearest approach to the locality was made by Sir Joha | 
Richardson, who was in the neighbourhood of Cape Krusenstern in the | 
month of August, before which time it is more than probable that every 
individual of the Franklin Expedition had perished, in the desperate at- 
tempt to penetrate the unknown regions to the south of King William | 
Land. | 


Up to 1850 the country hoped that Sir Jobn and his gallant compa- | 
nions might yet be within reach of aid; and in March of that year 
vernment offered a reward of £20,000, to “ any ing or parties who, in 
the judgment of Board of Admiralty, shou scover or effectually 
relieve any of the crews ;’ or £10,000 to any party who should give | 
ench information as would lead to their relief, or definitely ascertain 
their fate. So late even as 1857 an effort was made to induce the Go- 
vernmeot “to attempt a final and exhaustive search,” with the view of 
ascertaining the fate of the expedition. It was on the failure of this effort 
that Lady Franklin herself undertook the ——? and the result 
has now, it appears, justified her faith and enterprise. It will be for the 
country to consider, whether the widow of the brave and unfortunate ex- 
plorer sball be permitted to pay out of her private funds for information 
80 interesting to the public, and for which so large a sum as ten thou- 
sand pounds had beeq offered in the name of the country—an offer 

- whieh has never, we presume, been formally withdrawn. 
ag 
DR. LIVINGSTONE'’S DISCOVERIES. 

Dr. Livingstone bas now pretty well ascertained the course and gene- 
ral character of the two great rivers, the Zambesi and the Shire, both of 
them navigable far into the interior, even in their rude state, but proba- 
bly susceptible fos improvement, to which the exceeding richness 
of the soil of e ve plains, and the comparative bealthiness of moun- 
tain ranges that skirt or enclose well-watered valleys, invite the hand of 
industry aod promise to reward capital and skill with abundance of the 
most valuable tropical produce. The chief discovery announced in the 

t letter to Sir pany Grey, is that of a lake, greatly surpassing 

a extent the celebrated Ngami. Its limits, in fact, are yet to be traced ; 
we is said to be all but connected a Sa — 

o course of the present man, these grand problems wi 
sol ved, if this eaterprisin: mt yor bis party are spared ic life and health. 
The letter (given in the Cape Town Mau of August 20tb,) is as follows :— 

* River Shire, June 1. 
“My dear Sir George,—We have lately discovered a very fine lake by 
ng up this river in the steam lanoch about 100 miles, and then march- | 
some 50 more on foot. It is called Shirwa, and Lake Ngami is a 
pond in comparison. It is, moreover, particularly interesting from 
reported the natives on its shores, that it is separated by a 





a8 


—the Stars—which Burton has gone to explore. We could) 


country is well 

in | country, many streams rising out of bogs—the vegetation nearly identi- 
of one of Lady Franklin's tormer expedi- | cal also, Never caw so math cotton growa as among the Mena of 
the Shire and Shirwa Valleys—all spin and weave ft 
latitudes which I have always pointed out as the cotton and sugar lands 
—they are pre-eminently so, but such is the disinterestedness of some 
planned and executed. Treg quienes’ a complete | people that labour is ted to Bo 

D, re 


uimaux, tell us ail we shall traders; but they changed their deportment instantly on hearing that 
oetl on afciin haeettauattncad ttadtanbyundeadiie Goins we were English “4 ¥ : 


Shirwa— 

Lake Maravi’—the eg age know nothing of it; but the Minister 
who claimed (Blue Book 

African continent for two black men with Portuguese names, must ex- 
plain why they did not cross Sheriva. It lies some 40 or 50 miles on each 
side of the latitude of Mozambique. 


Expedition, as already kaown, wintered in 1845-6 in| bique. We go back to 
Beeeby Island, baving previously ascended Wellington Channel tolat.| N’yinyesi. * * * 


| out remedying the evil, Of 30,000 parishioners under Mr. King’s care 
| i ?, 
sach distressing kind ap to have presented itself to Captain M’Clin- | not more than 50 s)pear as communicants at St. George’s, and 46 at the 
= 


land of only five or six miles in width from Nyanja or Lake | the 


“Dr. Kirk and I, with 15,Makololo, formed the land party. 
and amuctt like Londa in the middle of the 
very 


These are the 


arbon instead of being employed 
people have is that of slaves, and the only 
j slave- 


The only trade 


and not Portuguese. 


There are no Maravi at or near 
they are all west of the 


, 80 this lake can scarcely be called 
1857) the honour of first traversing the 


“They came to Tete only, and lacked at least 400 miles of Mozam- 
Shirwa in Jaly, and my make a push for 
“Davin Livinestons.” 
—p——___ 
HOW TO SHUT UP A CHURCH. 
The causes which have led tothe closing of the church of St. George’s- 


The process by which St. George’s-in-the-East has been first em of 
leep. Mr. King has pursued 


rge’s is about 50,000, of whom 30,000 are under his special charge, 
there being two district churches. He keeps five curates, and celebrates 


has his activity dove to make good the iaflaence of the Church? St. 
George’s, which wil! hold about 1,200 people, is uot even moderately 


House of Lords, but he accounted for the fact by alleging the repellent 
character of the pew system. He bas sinee rearranged the sittings with- 


two inferior chapels, As to that personal influence which the incumbent 
of the parish ought to,possess, which is contemplated in the educa- 
tion and social position assigned to our clergy, we not only see no signs 

Paling. We do not refer to 
the bebaviour of the ruffians who have invaded St. George’s of late, more 
to enjoy the sport of baiting a gentleman who could not for hiscloth take 
his own part, than out of re; for particular poirts of faith, but to the 
absence from the church of those who might for decency's sake have pro- 
tected their ministeg from personal outrage. In most parochial contests 


there is a rector’s or a vicar’s party, but Mr, literally to 
have no friends. When that gentleman came to St. "a, 16 pon 
ago, the people were dutifully attached to the church, as he himgelf has 


borne witness, Their present disposition remains to be accounted for. 
It is broadly and popularly assumed that the difference between the 
Rector of St. rge’s and his le is theological. This is only indi- 
rectly true. The bistory of his y, or at least of the greater 
part of it, is that of a straggle to establieh a false church relationship to 
bis parishioners, Le has striven zealously to build up an official wall 
of separation between the clergy and laity, and bas succeeded too well. 
The curates of the parieh Pn instead of living in families, live to- 
gether with a layman who is a candidate for ion a “clergy 
house.” The mission curates, in like manner, live t under a se- 


Thee upon this declaration, and they have made temporary and provisional 


verpmeats to themselves, declaring that they wish hereafter to be the 
ree citizens of a great country. (Applause.) Well, I ask, bas there 
been avy mischief produced? “ Because I think with regard to this mat- 
ter of states and nations regulating their own government, it is not very 
different from that of a man—say in this city of Aberd regulating 
his own house, (Applause, anda laugh.) Bat, at the same time, it is 
possible that a man may manage his own house in such a way as to be 
@ great nui to his neighb (Laughter.) 
or instance, he may start a wreraae manufactory in his house, 
making experiments to try bis skill, and, it may be, sending up sky- 
rockets into the air every evening in order to see the effect. is frould 
not seem to be agreeab‘e, because other householders might conceive 
that their houses might be cet on fire. Instead of wishing to encourage 
the gentleman to do whatever he pleases in his own house, the Lord 
Provost might be called on to interfere with that gentleman because he 
was likely to set fire to the houses of Lis neighbours—(laughter)—but 
bas anything of that sort occurred in og A any man say there is 
such a disturbance of order at Milan, Modena, or Florence, that the 
neighbours—the Austrians, or other neighboure—are called upon to 
interfere? (Cheers,) On the contrary, the condact of this people, just 
emancipated, who have been subject to foreigu rule for many years, who 
might bave been expected to burst into some excess—possibly some out- 
Tage against the persons who are most odious to them—they have con- 
ducted their matters with perfect order—with such order as if they had 
been the citizens of a country which had long been free, (Cheers.) 
Well, then, gentlemen, I gay, though we can claim no credit for having 
enabled these ple to assert their freedom—although we have been 
bystanders, I think for very good aod sufficient reasons, have taken 
no part in the hostilities of this spring ; yet I think we are bound to say 
—we do say, and we have said-—-that against any loterference of foreign 
force to prevent those people having their own government and conduct- 
ing their affairs as they like, we do most loudly and solemnly protest. 
(Loud cheers.) 
Therefore, gentlemen, be the terms of the treaty now negotiated what 
they may, if hereafter, consequent upon that treaty, there shall be that 
of which you have heard, no dou't, and which has been frequently talk- 
ed of—if there shall be a congress of the Powers of Europe—if it shall 
be the wish of those Powers which have taken in those hostilities 
that in the final settlement of Italy and the acknowledgment of the dif- 
ferent states belonging to it the other Powers of Europe should take 
part in those consultations, we might assist only upon one condition, 
namely, that with respect to using foreign force in order to compel ful- 
filment of the conditions of peace, whatever they may be, 80 as not to 
interfere with the right of the people of this country to mandge their 
own concerns—that, if such should be the he yge or may be the result of 
such language, Eogland may stand apart take no concern. (Loud 
pplause.) Bat, gentl I feel convinced, and such is the language, 
not of one of those powers, but of both those powers, that whatever 
their opinions may be as to what has taken place—and the Austrian 
government cannot be expected to approve of the revolution in Modena 
aod Turcany—yet I believe neither power has any fatention to interfere 
by force with the decision of those peoples. i think it a matter of great 
importance that it should be so, because that system—which is rather 
disguised than expressed by the phrase, the balance of power—that sys- 
tem meaas that the different states shall be independent, that they shall 
manage their own concerns, and that no one state should have the pre- 
ponderance in Europe, or dictate what should be the constitution, or 
what should be the internal government of the rest. 


ee . 


THE SAN JUAN QUESTION, 

This question appears to be clearly, accarately, and impartially put, 
in the following extracts from an article in the London Spectator of the 
24th ult. :— 

We will not say that it would be a ie ge testimony to the want 
of intelligence in both the communities of England aad at the United 
States if any serious difficulty should arise on the San Juan question ; 
for we do not believe that any such serious difficulty willarise. We have 
the firmest conviction that all such hazards are oat of date, and have 
been so for some few years past. The question iteelf is one that naturally 
springs out of the antecedent circumstances, and we have not the 














mi-monastic rule, in a mission house, and wear @ special garment. The 
laity are in every way reminded that chureh work is clergy work, - at 
any rate, not their work. Not only is their advice not taken, their co- 
operation not sought, but even avery large portion of the funds for car- 
rying out the Rector’s system of worship are brought from another and 
distant parish. 

The subscriptions for maintaining the mission chapels and their Romish 
services are mainly érawn from St. Paul's and St, Bernebas’, Koights- 


PYS- | bridge. If laymen are wanted to act as scripture readers they are usu- 


ally broagbt out of the parish, and they live with the members of the 
mission. If pious women are wanted to assist in acts of mercy they are 
received from all parts of England—ex St. George’s-iu-the-East— 
formed into a sisterhood, expected to attend daily at the mission chapel, 
and ns | wear a peculiar dress. Thus every pains is taken to make a 
free genial co-operation of the laity and clergy impossible. The lat- 
ter are in the habit of speaking of themselves as if they were in an ene- 
my’s country. This mode of thought rans through all their habits 
actions. Their submissive perish are rather their captives t! 
their flock. This is the system which has just broken down. The “ mis- 
sion” bas helped to shut up the parish church. To gratify priestly pride, 
the resources of Christian feeling and Obristian energy, lyimg latent in 
the parish and askioz cultivation, have been allowed to be un’ m 
and, instead of union and barmony between the Rector and the better 
pest of bis people ip enterprises for the good of the weak and wander- 
pg, we see estrangement and strife. Itis a history fall of instruction 
for those who are capable of by observation. The lesson is that 
of all English bistory—that while there is no country in which the de- 
serving Ministers of religion enjoy a truer and higher t, there is 
not one in which hierarchical presumption will be so effectually re- 
pressed. 
Seen coe 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL ON THE ITALIAN QUESTION. 
Lord John Russe!i in his speech at Aberdeen, after talking a little 
about Reform, gave 2is hearers-this epitome of the Italian question, ac- 
companied by a sictement of the attitude of the present Ministry in 
regard to it. 
Gentlemen, this is « question on which I will ventare to touch before I 
conclude, because, though not one in which we bave taken an immediate 
t, it is one in which I think every Briton must take a deep interest. 
allude to that which has taken place, and is taking place, in Italy. 
(Cheers.) You will permit me to refer to events of some time back, bat 
which are a clue to that which is bere Se the perme moment. 
For centaries the Italian people—a people both in commerce and 
agriculture—have b-en subject to foreign Powers—sometimes to the Ger- 
mans, sometimes to ‘he French. About sixty years ago, a general, full of 
youth, fall of genias, fail of capacity of every kind, both for war and for 
civil affairs, entered Italy and declared that be came to give liberty to 
that people. The I\alian people were delighted—the whole of Lombardy 
was in a state of joy and ecstacy, and though his warlike operations were 
successful, yet for a time it came to be that the French government was 
the government of l‘aly, and in 1814 the peopie of Lombardy were averse 
to foreign dominion, and me red achange, They applied 
to an Eo genera!, Lord William tinck, as honest a lover of liberty 
as ever existed ; they applied to him, and they applied afterwards to 
ish minister to know what was to be their fate. The Eng! 
minister told them that their fate was v well settled—that the 
E of Austria had been kind enough to declare that he would take 





grees 
284 


ing of his party at Shirwa, and having got no European news | 
kindly sent some copies of the Times last , We are quite in 
as to whether be bas or not. e Shirwa bas no 
its waters are bitter but drinkable. It abounds in fishes, 
lligators, and bi tami. We discovered also, by examining 


HE 
4 





charge of Lombardy, and therefore he, the English minister, bad to 
refer them to the Austrian minister. (Hear, and a langh.) 

Well, they have bad this new government up to 1869—to the t 
time—and every year they became more and more averse to it. Well,I 
am not saying whether they were jastified in their dislike of the former 
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a braach of the Shire called Ruo, that one portion of Shirwa is 
than 30 miles distant from a point that may easily be reached 
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auach, 
31 inches, 


ai 


ereen moun 


“The Lake Shirwa is v and ; it is surrounded on all sides and great 
we oor to people nenven: fon ‘Zomba? t in attaining the affections or eonfidence 


ment or of the late Austrian government—I am only tell- 


French 
which by newspaper measurement draws 13 inches, and ing you what was the fact known to you all—no more. Well, it had oc- 
curred 


some ten or twelve years to some men of very ardent hopes 
literary talents, that these foreign nations had not su 
the Italians—thbat the Italians 


over 6,000 feet high, of the same shape as Table Mountain, but inbabited | might as well govern Italy themselves. It was a new notion, but pot a 


‘on the top: others are equally high, but inaccessible. It is a high land 
the lake being about 2,000 feetabove the sea ; it is 20 or 30 
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very one. Ja 1848-49 they made the attempt. Unfortunately 
they succeeded so ill that they gave people a great distrust of their 


wide, and 50 or 60 long. toa Hans tees tes ihadds coo wenery power of self-goveroment ; bat the Emperor of the Freach ha con- 
tope, rer 
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like little islafids on a watery gue Sense 2 Se year made a wise and 
inbabited mountain island stands near where we first came | declaration that 
is supposed to be deep. Mr. Maclear | the Italians should be the free citizens of a 


did not go to conquer Lombardy for 
country. . The 


Italians, 
not only in Lomberdy, but in Tuscany, and Parma, have acted 


led | is useless to dilate on the misfortune of a repulse, on 


slightest disposition, on the t showing, to anticipate the sap t 
by taking part with @ither side. ‘The reason for our reserve is, simply 
| that we bave not al! the facts before us; and what i. more, we doubt 
whether any party has yet been placed in @ better position. 

If any one will refer to the map of North America, he will see that the 
lower end of the Island of Vancouver lies el to the coast of North 
Amores on i pesteeed. aes. The of the main land is to a cer- 
tain extent ah ly hollowed out in the form of an extremely wiée and 
shallow bay but it bends back again towards the west, the 
dower tip of the Vancouver tongue, until the corner of the main land and the 
outermost corner of the isl are ot ea forming the two posts 
to the gates of the straits of San Juan de Fuca. Where the channel is 
broader, and, as we have said, bent out, there lies near the middle of the 
strait, a group of islands called the Arroo islands. It will be remembered 
that before 1846 the sovereignty of the Oregon territory was in dispute 
between Great Britain and the United States. Through the treaty of 
June 15th, 1846, the dispute was settled by a division of the territory 
and a boundary was fixed in these terms : 

“ From the t of the forty-uinth parallel of north latitude, where 
the boundary laid down in existing treaties and conventions betweea 
Great Britain and the United States terminates, the line of boandary be- 
tween the territories of ber Britannic Majesty and those of the United 
States shall be coutinued westward along the forty-ninth parallel of north 
longitude to the middle of the channel which 5 the Continent 
from Vancouver’s Island, thence southerly through the middle of the said 
channel avd of Fuca’s Straits te the P Ocean.” 

The Ministers who placed their signatures to this treaty were, on the 
part of the American Republic, the ble James Secre- 
tary of State, and on the part of Great Britain, the Right Honourable 
Richard Pakenham, $ »? 9 4 > 

The occupation of these islands ought not at this date to be a matter 
of expedi , bat of justice andlaw. We have the great international 
statute, the Treaty, before us, aud we appeal to that ; but the 
question between the two countries turns upon the ra eee of 
the document. We bave quoted the words above. bou be- 
tween the monarcbial and the Republican territory is to be t 
with the 49th parallel of north latitude “to the middle of the ll 
which separates the continent from Vancouver's island, and then B8uth- 
erly through the middle of the said channel.” Now according to the 
English interpretation, the bouadary line would run along the 49th pa- 
rallel of north latitude to the m ot the strait, which separates the 
continent from Vancouver’s Island. 

Bat according to the American interpretatiou, the word “ channel” is 
distinctive, and means the navigable passage. The difficulty is increased 
by the fact that there are éwo navigable passages, the one on the west of 
the Arroo islands, the other east and south of the grou This fact 
might seem to,corroborate the English version, since, if t are two 

ig*remarkable that the eye oy the treaty did not say 
of the two was meant. Qn the band, the clause uses the 
word “ strait” in the one case, and channel in the otber—a difference 
which certainly implies some distinction in the two ater j and if 
“ channel” is to be understood in the American sense, it is still a prac- 
tical as well as historical question, which of the two channels is meant? 
Under this latter supposition, however, the difficulty could not be ga. 
because the eastern channel is so close to the American shore that it 
manifestly could not be intended. I+ is, moreover, 60 shallow that it is 
pot available, like the westera channel, which is in point of fact deeper, 
and is the highway for navigation. If we accept the American interpre- 
tation of the clause, then the boandary sh ran along the middie of 
the western navigable passage, and the island would beloag to the Re- 

ie. 
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THE CHINESE QUESTION. 
The difficulties of the Chines: question, various and complicated as 
y are, may Probadly clots oa the pallay to oe adopted ia fatare, It 
0; 
time it is useless to dogmatize on the policy on gots 
and on the grave inconvenience of a jon wi e 
candid wah honest allies. The Crimea and the former hostili- 
French are incapable of recognizing 


i 
military merit in Eoglishmen. ra os iy ng poe claimed for their 
honour of taki ton will not fail to monopolize 
petty contingent the ° ng b ghape . 
are 
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ment for a future rapture. Bat for the presence of M. Bourboalon and 
his escort with the E.glish squadron, the unwelcome and burdensome 
assistance of Fraoce might have been Gaga | declined. It is now 
impossible to dispute the equal right of both nations to a share in the 
ation of the quarrel ; but the inconvenience of common action 
‘aroisbes a strong additional reasoa for localiziog and conflaiug the war, 
and for bringing it, if possible, to aa early termination. 
It may be admitted that, according to the European law of nations, 
Admiral Hope’s attack ou the Tiensing-bo forts would be reg asa 


Aw Army or Buripers.—The Registrar-general reminds the public, 
that when the ceneus was taken in 1851, there were in London, 13 919 
bricklayers, 23,453 carpenters, 15 360 painters, and 4,378 plasterers. 
Putting the number of masons at 10,000, this shows that nine years 
there were more than 67,000 persons connected directly with bai 
ing trade of the metropolis. There are. farther, brickmakers, q = 
men, rmiths, glassmakers, and others who depend on this trade, ae 
would muahouthe number not less than 100,000! This tremendous army, 





questionable proceeding. Among civilized States the right of com- 
meneing hostilities to enforce the stipalations of a treaty belongs to the 
grieved Government, and not to its naval or military commanders. 
be refusal to receive an Ambassador at Lisbon, if his right of admission 
were founded on an express coatract, might justify diplomatic remon- 
strances, or even a declaration of war, but it would certainly not autbor- 
ize the Minister’s escort to force a passage into the Tagus. Asa 
rule, the only acts of violence, such as the captare of vessel or the 
occupation of a territory, can be at once repelled by such methods. No 
admiral or general, without special orders, would attempt to exact by & 
threat of hostilities the performance of the plainest contract or the pay- 
ment of the most undisputed debt. If China were on the same footing 
with Russia, Austria, or the United States, the Eaglish Government 
would be compelled to disavow Admiral Hope’s proceedings, and to 
2ojuleece in a misfortune which bad originated in an indefensible 
encroachment. It is on this ground, and on the assumption that all 
itical communities are entitled to the same consideration, that the 
‘eace party will object to the operations on which the Government has, 
perhap:, already determined. 
"The basis of ence is so uncertain and flactuating that 
it is difficult to say bow far its doctrines apply to relations with barbar- 
ous or half civilized States. All laws, except those which regulate the 


cee rights and duties of raped paren g wanes the vn Pood 
hi ected to reciproca’ equal obligations. lore the 
existing enbny i tional ue could nised as in any 





ny an 
‘nding, it was necessary to establish the theoretical equality and 
of all civilized sovereign States, and the earlier jarlats fur- 
ther confined their maxims to the limits of Christendom. The fiaal ad- 
mission of Turkey within the pale of European comity was never for- 
mally completed before the date of the treaty which terminated the Rus- 
sian war, That China is independent and sovereign may be readily ad- 
mitted, bat a nation which has never acknowledged the obligations of 
Western morality bas no claim to insist on a participation in European 
rights. At this t, Chinese institati preveat a diplomatic at- 
tempt to renew the peace which was only disturbed through the repug- 
nance of the Imperial Government to establish friendly relaticas wit 
foreigners. Public jurispradence, as it exists in text-books, is curiously 
ed of morality and of positive law ; and it is difficult, even in 
ord! controversies, to distinguish between violations of legal rights 
and failures to discharge supposed obligations of conscience. 
In transactions with a foreign country pes in the anomalous posi- 
tion of Chioa, there are additional imped 





ments to the clear separation | * 


t as ged ia rearing and keeping in order the buildings of 
London, since the above date been lar ly increased ; so that the 
number coanected with the trade, including labourers, must be little short 
of 130,000. Supposing the population of this vast city to be, say, 
3,000,000, and the working men are taken at one fifth (600,000), we see 
the great preponderance of this branch of industry.— London paper. 





THE WINTER GARDEN. 
A CONSERVATORY OF ART DEDICATED TO 
COMEDY, MUSIC, AND BALLET, 
AG: ROBERTSON 


Mb ~ ESTABLISHMENT HAS BEEN NEWLY CONSTRUCTED AND DECORATED 
from plans and designs furnished ae Dioa Bourcicaalt. 


P 
This evening a new musical, fantastic, plege o: extravagance, called 
“ CHAMOONI Il.” 
Represen'ing the adventures of three unfortunate Americans, cast away upon an unknown 





ON MONDAY NEXT, 
For the benefit of 
MR. DION BOUBCICAULT, 
Used Up” and * Chamoonit IIL” 


WALLACKE'S THEATRE. 
HOUSES CROWDED TO THE CEILING PRONOUNCE THE 
Entire and Grand Success of the 
NEW PLAY. 

IT WILL BE REPEATED 
TO-NIGHT.—Also, on Monday. Uctober 24th, 
AND-BVERY EVENING UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE. 
**PAST MEN OF THE OLDEN TIME.’’ 
REMEMBER—EVERY NIGHT. 


To Conclude with “ Bathing.” 


LAURA KEENEB'S THEATRE. 
SHAKESPEARE’S BEAUTIFUL COMEDY OF 
“A MIDSUMMER SIGHT’S DREAM,” 
EVERY NIGHT THIS WEEK. 

With all its Brilliant Original Scenery, 
AND A GREATLY STRENGTHENED CAST. 
Doors open at 7, to commence at 8. 

PAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
NOW OPEN AT PALACE GARDEN, 
FOURTEENTH STREET, NEAR THE SIXTH AVENUE. 
Admittance 25 Cents. 

















of ethical and legal duties. In keeping faith, in following the dict 
of bumanity, aod in the principles of social intercourse, it is obviously 
proper for Kuropeans to be guided by their own moral code. On the 
other band, political relations must be regulated with reference to the 
character of the Chinese Government, aud English policy mast, not 
adopt, but take into consideration, the practices and modes of thought 
with which it bas to deal. 

The argument that the p of an Ambassador at Pekin is incom- 








patible with the fuodamental institations of the Empire may be compared 
to the enti bjectious of crotchety tax-payers to the impo-ition 
of some particular rate. If it was allowable to concede the promise, it 
must be practicable to keep it ; nor is it pradent to defer to real or al- 

prejadices and scru At the eud of the eusuing struggle, it 





1 be a matter for serious consideration whether it is worth while to 


Insist on w barren right which is likely to give occasion for frequent col- 
lisions, The inglorious and unsatisfactory conflict cannot be too short ; 
and in the mean time it is a subject for serious regret that the arrange- 
ments of war and peace must substantially depend on the pleasure or 
convenience of an ally.—Saturday Review. 


re . 
EFFECT OF THE PEIHO AFFAIR IN CHINA. 
There was thi diff from the accustomed listlessness 





of Eu life io Canton ween this news broke in upon the routine of 
duty. It was received about 2 p.m. on the 19th ult., aod it was certain 
that every dweller in the city would be acquainted with the defeat— 
magnified, probably, lato utter exterminatiou—ot the fan-kivers in the 
North, and sbould the excitement to be expected lead to a popular out- 
break, there was everything to fear. About five bundred men, British, 
French, and Sepoys, constituted the garrison of the conquered city with 
ite million of souls and walls six miles in circumference ; and the garri- 
son of the Heights commanding the town was far too feeble to spare a 
man for the interior. But the utmost energy and dence were dis- 
played by the small force thas suddenly exposed to danger. The small 
y of civilians quartered in the city were told to look to their own de- 
fevse ; and at eunrise on the beige Sgn the receipt of the ne 
a emall party of Eoglieh marines, with a train of coolies, marched fro 
one armoury to the other, and swept off every discoverable military wea- 
pon, to the amount of about 40,000 stand of arms. 

Before the shops were open and the quidnuncs about, this capture was 
safely lodged in the British lines, In the course of the day the allied 
authorities took occasion to return the state visit of the Governor-Gene- 
ral, which I mentioned in my last, and they then gave his Excellency a 
statement of what bad happened, and a quiet bint o! the vengeance likely 
to ensue. Lao replied that be already knew of the occurrence, and 
dengly regretted it. 

news was soon dispersed over Canton by means of placards and 
news-letters, some of which had grotesque repr tations of the battle ; 
and the populace, always averse to foreigners, almost instantly ex- 
changed the air of respect for Europeans for a rcarcely concealed assamp- 
tion of superiority. A word from the mandarins would have precipitated 
an outburst, but they refrained. The Chinese merchants, on the con- 
trary, were borror-stricken at the idea that their commerce, only just re- 
viving. was to be once more py me as they feared, and the most io 
fluential among them the Foreign Cousulates with inquiries as 
t future. Meetings of the gentry were also held, as is usual ia cases 
blic emergency ; and it is believed that the expediency of declaring 
war on the foreigo devils was discussed, but that the general sense was 
in favour of peace, The geutry, indeed, have been so squeezed during 
the last few years, that ao overwhelming majority of them must be coua- 
teled by their pockets at least to let well alone. Among the mandarins 
there were of course two parties. The majority are friendly to Euro- 
peans; but the new Governor-General, Lao, is known to entertain a 
most hostile feeling, which be does not rccuple to manifest on occasion. 

For the present all is quiet. The lar excitemett, not being fos- 
tered, bas quite cooled down, and after the first week ¥ one thought of 
carrying arms in traversing the city, But the, ill-will of the Govern- 
ment does not fail to appear. Two meo emp!oyed by the Allied Com- 
missioners were appretended by Lao’s orders about ten days ago, when 
outside the Furopean lines, were afierward beaten to death. Oa 
being interrogated, the Chinese authorities strenuously denied all cogni- 
sance of this inbuman act. Several mandarins, who bave cultivated 
friendly relations with foreig have been reprimanded. Among them 
is the Brigadier Pa-ta-lam-po, of whom I spoke io my last. He is an 
intelligent Manteboo, and bas escaped degradation only throagh the cir- 
cumstance of bis belong ng to the governing race. Had he been a Chi- 
nese, he would have lost the blue button (or, rather, knob) that now 
ornaments bis conical cap. Thus there is every indication of ill-will, 
and of an inclination to proceed to even more open demonstrations of 
hostility at a fitting moment: but what will really be the upshot of the 
Ta-ku affair no one in China, sot even the highest authorities, can say. 

As usva’, there was sufficient wrong oo both sides to make any course 
justifiable; if the British exceeded the strict letter of justice in endea- 
vouring to force their way up the river, the action of the Chinese was 
sufficiently unwarranted to permit of almost any reprisal ; and it will 
from lack of will or of pretext that the Allies do not march 
upon Pekin. But the difficulties of operating in the Galf of Pee-chee- 
lee are enormous ; indeed, it is navigable only during the valence of 
the scuth-west monsoon, which is now vearly over, and 
totally untitted for Indian troops, who are the os men at all available. 

are but the most obvious among the many 
the immediate realization of the plans of the Hong Kong newspapers for 








EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS. 
INTERNATIONAL ART INST. 

NO. 604 BROADWAY, COR. OF FOURTH 8T. 

Open from 10 A.M., to 10 P.M. Admission Twenty-five Cents. 
Among the last arrivais are the most attractive Yprks, viz: 

PORT OF oerene. Andr. Achenbach. 
DESDEMONA AND eBLLO By Chr. Kobler. 
COAST UF GENUA. By H. . 
RAPHsEL’S UBEEQUINS IN 14HE VATICAN. By ©. Thiel, pupil of Leutze. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS OF PAGK’S 


“VENUS.'’ 


Dusseldorf Gallery, 548 Broadway. 
OPEN DAY AND EVENING. AvMISeION, 25 CENTS. 


4 sow OPEN nd redial 
ACADEMY OF DESIGN, TENTH STREET, 
The Second Exhibition of 





EN! PICTURES, 
j°ageue SPECIMENS OF ROSA BONHEUR, TROYON, COUTURE, ED. FRERE 
Muller, Lambinet, Ward, Wallis, Hook, Frost, Lianell, Millsis, ac. 
OPEN FROM 9A. M., TO 5 P. M., AND FROM 7 TO 10 P. M. 
Admussion, 2% cents. Catalog 15 cents. 
ay ROBERT CROFTS, Manager. 
CHURCH'S “HEART OF THE ANDBS,” 
OW ON EXHIBITION AT 
THE STUDIO BUILDING, 


No. 15 Tenth Street, bet. Fifth and Sixth Avenues. 
Open from 8 A.M., to 6 P.M., and from 7 to 10, evenings. 
Admission 2 cen‘s. 





J. MoCLURE. 





STEAMSHIP GREAT EASTERN. 
W. SCHAUS, 629 Broadway, 
ILL PUBLISH, NOVEMBER IST., A LARGE AND MAGNIFICENT PRINT OF 
this steamer, superior to any:hing published. Size, 23x37 inches. $5 a 


5 COPY. a 





DUSSELDORF GALLERY, 548 BROADWAY. 
PAGE'S “ VENUS.” 
IMMENSE SUCCESS. REARRANGEMENT OF ENTIRE COLLECTION. 
Open Day ard Evening. Admission 25 Cents. 


~ Drep—On Wednesday, the 12th inst., Henry 8. Hows, aged 24 years and 6 
months, son of John W. 8. Hows, of this City. 


. UB ALBIOW. 
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A Reform Movement and a Reform Bill. 

The foreshadowings of Reform, both Parliamentary and Fiscal, have, 
since the prorogation of the Legislature, been gradually casting them- 
selves over the public mind “at home,” and the speech of Lord Jobn 
Russell at Aberdeen, and certain issues of the so called “ Financial Re- 
formers ”’ of the North of Eagland, which seem to be adopted by Mesert 
Cobden and Bright as the basis of their intended agitation, serve to show 
with considerable distinctness what will be the main business in the next 
session of Parliament. 

The “ Fioancial Reformers” are not mere Gradgriads. They do not 
confine themselves to hard facts. Indeed they are rather rhetorical. They 
attack “ the large trade-riding establishment in Thames Street, London,” 
meaning the Custom House, which, one would huwbly think the better 
name, being shorter, and therefore more ¢ppropriate in the mouths of 
those aiming to cartail redundancy. They talk too, of “ the magnificent 
pedestal of expenditure—the mean and miserable by-ways of income,— 
the Dake of Maéistrom, noblest of all noble pensioners,” &c., &c., &c. 
This kind of ornamentation does not seem adapted to the furtherance of 
the ends which Messrs. Cobden and Bright have in view—the re- 
mission of certain taxes which produce little revenue, cost much to col- 
lect, and are yet burthensome to trade ; and it will be a misfortane if 
those gentlemen cannot ebake off such of their vain and silly adherents 
as insist on thus approaching a comparatively simple subject, and one on 
which all classes of the people think very mach alike. It needs neither 
sarcasm nor iovective to convince any one that a host of duties which pro- 
duce comparatively little more than the cost of collecting them, might he 
advantageously remitted by a nation whose commercial policy is confess- 
edly one of free trade. The abolitioa of such daties is one object of Messrs. 
Cobden and Bright, and it is quite possible to believe that to their fair 
and moderate arguments, even a Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
yield. But any proposal to remove the duties on Sugar, Coffee, and 
Tea, and to substitute for them an income or property tax, or both, 
isa mach more formidable undertaking, and against its success the val- 
gar cant of the Financial Reform Association will strongly militate. Its 
tendency in fact is to arouse the suspicion that the movement is one in 
favour of one class at the expense of another ; and as such a suspicion is 
sure to arouse the antagonism of those ia possession of authority, and to 
quell the fair feelings with which all parties ia the House of Commoms 
are at present disposed to deal with the methods of raisiag revenae, it 





will be the fault or misfortune of Messrs Cobien and Bright, if they do 


Dot at once dissipate such a suspicion, by preventing its cause, and so 
come before the Legislature with a financial scheme which their eminent 
abilities will entitle at least to attentive coasideration. 

It does not seem quite in the way of a Minister for Foreign Affairs to 
propound schemes of domestic legislation ; but Parliamentazy Reform 
is {Lord John Rassell’s specialty—Foreign Affairs only an accident of 
politics. He has assured the good citizens of Aberdeen that the question 
of the suffrage is engaging the attention of the government, and there 
from it may be inferred that what is commonly called a Reform 
Bill is im progress. It would not have been seemly of his.Lord- 
ship to have laid the details of his scheme so early before the 
public, and as the member for London was not engaged in letter 
writing, he did not do it. But, with the help of a few useful negatives, 
the ingenious politician is left to infer details for himself. Lord John 
Raseell’s reforms are not to be “revolutionary,” and they are not to be 
“ mechanical.” The fancy sketches of Parliamentary perfection, by 
leading article writers and pamphleteers, Lord John Russell will eschew, 
as discreditable to the ability of “an apprentice or clerk to a land sar- 
veyor.” In the meantime, the other reformer of oor Parliamentary in- 
stitutions, Mr. Bright, affirms—as becomes a member of Mr. Bright’s 
society—very unequivocally—as is not common with a member of 
Mr. Bright’s society—that he is in favour of fixing the franchise 
at some point on which the majority can agree, and objects 
to confuse the question with questions of morals. “If you try,” he 
says, “ to exclude all men who are not-perfectly wise aod pradent, and 
to include only the intelligent—your whole system will break down. 
If you will trust the people in the bulk, without attempting definitions 
and choice selectious, you will get a good constituency, aod without 
difficulty.” 

Whether the member for London and the member for Birmingham will 
be able to agree, is almost as interesting « political problem as the ques- 
tion of Reform itself, but oue on which+we are quite content to defer 
speculating. The Reform “ Movement” would seem to present to the 
nation more tangible and immediate benefit than the Reform “ Bill,” 
though perhaps the latter is a very fine theory to the: politician, Oar 
readers will probably see enough of both before the commencement of 
the meeting of Parliament some four or five months hence. 





There is inspiriting news from Italy. Ia spite of the menacing atti- 
tude of Austria, and the indifferent “ ite-none-of-my-business” air of the 
French Emperor, and in spite, too, of the external deference which Vie- 
tor Emmanuel is obliged to show to the Pope, the Tuscan Monilore has 
published a proclamation, signed by all the ministers, and dated Sep- 
tember 29th, in which, after recalling to mind by what means and after 
what events Victor Emmanuel has been elected King, not only by Tus- 
capy, but also by Parma, Modena, and Romagna, and announcing that 
the King Aad accepted, the Tuscan Government announces that uotil the 
King sball have entered actively into the exercise of his powers, the Go- 
vernment of Tuscany shall be carried on in his name. The procla- 
mation justifies this position on the ground that the war was 
undertaken by Louis Napoleon and Victor Emannuel to deliver Italy 
from Austrian dominion, and to constitate Italian nationality :—that all 
the Italians were summoned to take advantage of the great opportunity, 
and the people of Central Italy hastened to arms :—that this co opera- 
tion in a war, not of conquest, bat of national emancipation has author- 
ised the formation of a new kingdom of Italy, which the other European 
States may sanction by recognition, but whose legitimacy they cannot 
dispute. " 

This is cheering, indeed, from the manliness and quiet determination 
which it evinces, If Italians can maiotain this attitude for a few months 
before the world, before the bayonets of Austria, and the bell, book, and 
candle of the Vatican, Italy will be free. _To give the Italians due cre- 
dit, they do seem determined to accomplish somethiog for themselves at 
this crisis, and not to allow such an opportunity as now offers to them, 
for the accomplishment of their independence, to pass by them without 
improving it to the best of their ability. To this end they have taken 
a step, which is the fruit of persistency and sagacity. 

Victor Emmanuel can at present give them no active aid and but 
little verbal comfort, although he is very willing to reign over them, 
and would doubtless serve them well in the capacity of constitutional 
monarch. Therefore measures have been taken to keep the Duchies for 
him until he has attained his moral majority. What these measures are 
has not authoritatively transpired. But it is known that the head of the 
Provisional Government at Florence, Baron Ricasoli, aad the Dictator 
of Parma and Modena, M. Fariui, have held a private conference at Vill- 
gara, a little town on the frontiers of Romagna and Tuscany. The ob- 
ject of this interview is understood to have been to crown the work of 
annexation to Sardinia, in which they have been so busily engaged, by 
the nomination of a Regeat—whose name is as yet withbeld, but we sup- 
pose the Marquis D’Azeglio is meant—who is to govern the Grand 
Duchy, the Duchies, and the Romagna in common, in the name of King 
Victor Emmanuel, until the sanction of Europe should enable that mon- 
arch himself to assume the reigns of government. In the meantime both 
these Dictators have pledged themselves and their ministers in an 
irretrievable way to the policy of annexatioa. 

Bat in spite of this bold point, our present hopes are not high of 

Italian independence. Should her cause become implicated with the 
interests of Great Britain, with the proper assertion of British influence 
in Europe, she may then fight for herself, if she will, with hope of such 
indirect, if not direct, aid as would insure her triamph. Now, however, 
she has not only to face the frown of Austria, and the frigid stare of 
France, but the ecclesiastical thunders of the Vatican ; for it is clear from 
the whole tenor of the intelligence from Italy, that the rapture between 
the Holy See and the Sardinian Government has become complete. 
The Sardinian representative at Rome seems actually to have received 
bis passports; which measure of the Pope is explained to arise 
in consequence of the nature of the reply given by King Victor 
Emmanuel, at Monza, to the deputation from the Romagna. 
To us this would seem a small matter; but we can hardly over- 
rate its importance in Italy and even in France. Even French 
infidels, who would charge a park of artillery at the full run, 
fear to front the anger of the Pope. The Paris correspondent of a Lon- 
don journal relates, in a recent letter, his having overheard two black- 
bearded fellows declaring solemnly to each other that “if Victor 
Emmanuel bad the misfortune to incur excommunication from the Pope, 
he did not think there existed a single Frenchman who would consent to 
march to bis rescue.” Against an opponent whose power is in the breath 
of his nostrils, who can pat armies to flight by a bit of parchment with 
® leaden seal, what can mere courage and spirit effect? and must 
we not expect to see the affairs of the Italian peninsula eouth of Sardinia 
and Lombardy, soon relapse into the'r former condition ? 





Trial by Jury. 
In refusing a new trial to Stephens, the murderer, the Coart of Ap- 
peals of the State of New York made a decision of great importance in - 
capital cases. Oa the trial of Stephens, his counsel consented to the se- 








paration of the jary during the adjourameat of the court from day to 
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day ; and then upon the verdict of guilty, they set up the plea, that as 
such separations are Megal, the verdict was naught, and there must be a 
new trial. That under the old administration of the law this point would 
have been good, there is no doubt. Juries used always to be kept toge- 
ther until their verdict was rendered ; and this could easily be done, be- 
cause cupital trials, even the most important, used rarely to occupy more 
than one da} ; and frequently notsomuch. Whe, at last, they stretched 
themselves throagh a day or two, the jurymen were still kept together, 
though with leas convenience to the court and comfort to themselves, by 
being shut up in a room together in the charge of officers. Sach has 
been the custom hitherto ; although in several cases, in this country, 
Courts, in the exercise of a power which they assumed, have permitted 
the separation of juries. The case of Stephens is, we believe, the first in 
which the power of judges to allow such separation has been made the 
subject of such legal exception as to bring the su‘ject before the Court of 
last resort. 

The objections to the separation of juries are obvious enough. They 
are the increased facility for the corruption of individual jurors by par- 
ties interested, and the chances that the jurors’ view of the case, as it is 
presented in court, may become confused with the conflicting views of 
those who discuss its merits out of doors. These considerations, impor- 
tant io any case, are of tenfold consequence in capital trials. But now, 
at least as far as the State of New York is concerned (and we may be 
sure that the decision of her Court of Appeals will have great weight in 
the other States), this old restriction is done away with ; aod jurors, 
even in trials for felony, will be allowed to separate at the discretion of 
the sitting judge, which, it may be taken for granted, will ensure a se- 
paration at each adjournment of the Court. 

This is a great innovation upon that ancient institation, which every 
man of Anglo-Saxon descent is taught to believe is the palladium of his 
liberty! And in this decision of the New York Court we see only one of 
a series of steps, by which the old trial by jury is passing, slowly it is 
true, but steadily towards oblivion. In Eagland, the first judicial 
authority in the kingdom, the Lord Chancellor himself, is the 
leader of a movement, renewed from time to time, to induce 
Parliament to set aside the provision which requires unanimity 
in the verdict of a jury. This unanimity has hitherto been re- 
garded as so essential to the validity of a trial by jury, that 
the agreemeat.to withdraw a juror, is one mode of discontinuing 
proceedings in a case. But the numerous instances in which unahimous 
verdicts have proved to be unwarranted by the evidence on which they 
were based ; the other instances equally numerous, in which a small 
minority on a jury have, in the event, been proved to have been right ; 
the increasing number of instances in which it bas beea y to dir- 


ing their outrage, extenuating their motives, misrepresenting their real 


what would be the consequences of euch an insurrection, even if it were 
but temporarily success‘ul, use their best efforts to keep alive the fana- 
tical sentiment which animates the leaders in such “ movements” as this 
at Harper’s Ferry, and excite, sométimes by open encouragement, some- 
times by adroit opposition, the antagonistic spirit which makes the 
small body of self-avowed abolitionists only the forlorn hope of the Re- 
publican party ! 

Brown failed in his project, as he would quite surely have failed if his 
preparations had involved the elemeut of sanity, and had beea made on 
ten times as large a scale. But yet it is frightfal to think that by some 
chance, such as has often happened in similar cases, he might have been 
temporarily successful, and have sent abroad through Virginia the hor- 
rors of a slave rising, until a large body of United States troops could 
have been assembled to quell it. He having failed thus utterly and sud- 
denly, the “ Republican” journals ery out “ medman,” and wash their 
hands of his iniquity :—which remiods us of the story of the trumpeter, 
who, when bis party was defeated and he was taken prisoner, claimed 
the immunity of a non-combatant. The answer that he received will be 
found in the well-known fable of Alsop. 





Colonial Statistics. 

Oar fellow subjects in the Lower Provinces complain frequently, and 
not unreasonably, of the little that is known of them in the mother coun- 
try, and that that little is merely in connection with the logs they export 
and the ships they furnish. To be eure, to be known as producers of ships, 
where they earn such renown as the well known Australian clipper the 
Marco Polo and other colonial built ships the names of which do not im- 
mediately occur to us, is much, and this fame our neighbours have as is 
their due. But the Lower Provinces want something more; they want 
their agricultural, mining and facturing capabilities made known 
to the people at home, and particularly to that large class of the people 
which is always looking to the Colonial possessions of Great Britain as 
lands of promise. 

We allude to this sabject now, only as it were in passing, for the pur- 
pose of introducing a sugg’ which seems wortby the atterition of the 
Governments of the Lower Provinces. It emanates from the St. John 
Courier, and is to the effect that a department of statistics on a small and 
economical, but quite efficient scale, should be created in the office of the 
Provincial Secretary. Were the information which such a department 
could collect and compile, printed annually ia a compendious form, and 











eharge a jury, because one member found himself shat up with eleven 
obstinate men, ((®e joke was often proved a doable edged one,) are 
considerations which have led many lawyers, and a large aod 
very intelligent part of the English public, to the conclusion that 
it would be better to allow a majurity to bring in a verdict, 
This is already done in Scotland ; but there, it should be remembered, 
-they have that very convenient form of verdict, unknown in England 
and the United States, Not Proven ;—a verdict which could be obtained 
from many juries who would starve rather than bring in a verdict either 
of Guilty or Not Guilty, and which affixes a life stigma upon the pri- 
soner , though it does not deprive him of Jife, the chances of amendment, 
or even of proving his i , if perch he is innocent. 

The movement headed by Lord Campbell has yet been successful, 
and has recently been opposed with mach vi by Sir John Coleridge. 
Success in the end, however, seems inevitable ; and perbaps should not be 
lamented. But, looking at this probable event and at the decision of the 
New York Court of Appeals, we ask, What sort of trial by jury is that 
in which the safeguards of unanimity and security from outside influences 
are done away with? The name remains; but the Court is resolved 
into a debating society, with a committee appointed to decide the ques- 
tion discussed, by vote of a majority, 





“ ” 

Thoee of our realltrs who are at all acquainted with the contents of the 
daily papers, most koow the particulars of the astonishing affair at 
Harper’s Ferry. Some fun has been made of it by the “ Republican” 
papers; and indeed it is ridiculous that a half-crazed fanatic, with 
tweisty-two followers, could hold a population of nearly two thousand 
persons as prisoners for twenty four hoars, and that eight or ten of the 
* insurrectionists,” kept between forty or fifty citizens in confinement. 
Well did Governor Wise reply to one of the latter, who plead in exten 
uation, that they were packed together like sheep, that they were not 
only packed like sheep, but acted like sheep. Had there been among 
the prisoners ten men of the spirit and determination exhibited by 
Brown and his followers, the affair would have been settled quickly, 
and on the epot, without the aid of the troops Of the United States and 
the Old Dominion. But, although this desperate, mad, bloody piece of 
work has ite laughable side, it has also a serious one. For mad and des- 
perate as it was, and quickly as it was ended, yet it was a premeditated 
attempt to excite a servile insurrection. Brown himself expresses that 
he contemplated “ this movement” (phrase of convenient vagueness and 
universal application !) since 1856 ; and the revelations made by bis pri- 
vate papers show, that although his “ movement” could hardly be said 
to be widely organised—it was too rash, too eadden, too unadvised for 
that—yet it was certainly one of very wide ramifications, and had 








kened a very extensive sympathy among the abolitionists. 
The “ Republican” papers scout the Abolitionists as fanatics, and the 
extreme Abolitionists pour scorn upon the heads of the Republi as 


panied by a full and accurate index, (which must be very care- 
fully prepared,) and were these compilations placed in the dif- 
ferent newspaper offices at home, we sbould hear. infinitely less of the 
mistakes of the mother country concerning her colonies. But while infor- 
mation about them is for all practical purposes inaccessible to the English 
Newspaper writers,—and for that matter, the Colonial newspaper 
writer too, except in so far as hisown experience guides him—we ought 
not t> be surprised, however much we may be grieved, at the current blun- 
ders of the British press in regard to the affairs of the Lower Provinces. 
The Colonial authorities, desirous of leading emigrants to their shores, 
should remember that itis the newspaper press which directs the steps of 
the intending colonist. Books do something in this direction doubt- 
less ; but it is for the place the name of which is made familiar by its 
daily presence in the newspaper, that the emigrant enquires, and to 
which, in the end, he bends his steps. To keep the press ieformed then, 
on colonial affairs, is the duty of the Provincial Governments. To this 
end we can imagive nothing more ducive than the plan proposed by 
oun, New B ick t y- 


Pe usic. 


The season at the Academy of Masic commenced with due solemnity on 
Monday last, perhaps with a little more solemgity than was absolutely neces- 
sary. The house for some unexplained cause was not nearly full. Perhaps the 
public did not appreciate the music of Mr. Ullman’s trumpet, vastly as that 
gentleman had performed on it a few days previously, and huge as was the con- 
sternation which the performance had provoked. Whatever the reason the 
house was not full, and gloom sat enthroned in the parquette and in the 
treasury. 

Management has its theories, and thig season Messrs. Ullman and Strakosch 
treat us to a new scheme of conducting Italian Opera. It has been discovered 
by these far-seeing gentlemen that reputations cost money. Singers who have 
learnt their business, and can command engagements in Europe, are no longer 
desirable in America. The genius of Cis-Atlantic enterprise demands those 
artists only who have not carried their professional pursuits to such a ruinous 
and outrageous extent. They can be procured cheaper, saith the shrewd Mr. 
Strakosch, and will have fresher voices, urgeth the good Mr. Ullman. More. 
over, chaunt the twain, it is not meet and proper that New, York! should beg 
or steal artists from London and Paris. : 

And so, having pointed out to us the evil of our past course, they proceeded 
to show us how we might do better in future. Monday was the first illustration. 
On that auspici jon Mile. Sp was to have made her début. 
Owing, however, to a seasonable but vexatious affection of the bronchial tubes, 
the lady was unable to do so. A change of opera was thus necessitated ; the 
“ Trovatore,” which had not been rehearsed at all, was substituted for the 
“ Traviata,” which had been renearsed with all the care that a new revelation 
seemed to demand. Instead of Speranza we had Crescimano. In the face of 
this disappointment, the 
liberality. It published a doctor’s certificate about Speranza’s sickness, and 
gave Mile. Crescimano a hurried but stupendous puff. 




















trimmers, time-servers, aod men-pleasers, luke-warm Gallio’s who do 
the work negligently ; bat as the most popular of popular lecturers, 
Mr. George Curtis, has jast said, the Republicans and the Abolitionists are 
bat the extreme wings of the same body. The object of both is to inter- 
fere with Slavery. The former do it indirectly ; the latter would do it, 
if they could, directly. The Republicans use the abolition seatiment 
as the spiritual bood of a great pariy, which they consider necessary, at 
least as a check upon the Democratic party, and the material purposes 
and ends of which are the same as that which it opposes—political patro- 


Misfort like the Immortals, never come singly. A few moments after 
the rising of the curtain, it became evident that Signor Amodio’s voice had 


excuse was made, and a substitute supplied. Signor Ardevani, being on the 


Academy of Masic, on an opening night, are baritones, thirsting for an opporta- 
nity to sing I/ balen), undertook the rdle, and got through it creditably enough. 

Crescimano was not so fortunate, bat every liberal minded person said, let 
us wait until Wednesday ; dvis part, undertaken at a moment’s notice, may not 
suit her voice. So the liberal-minded occupied themselves with Brignoli, and 
suspended their judgments. 

Wednesday came, end we had “ Ernani,” with a cast almost new. Mile. 





nage and influence, loaves and fishes, and official dignities. The Aboliti 

iste, on the contrary, would, like Louis Napoleon, “ go to war for an idea.” 
They have the merit which John Philip Kemble attributed to bis younger 
and successful rival,—they are “terribly in earnest ;” and they have 
also another excellent qaality, they are honest and out-spokes. They 
do not say one thing and mean another ; they do not shrink from respon- 
sibility ; they do not seek their end by sinuous ways and indirect means ; 
they go directly at it. Butso does a bold highwaymen, or a hungry 
wild beast, who, with all respect to his courage, pats his destined victim 
to instant death. So with this wretched little band of fanatics who startled 
& whole commonwealth, and made it necessary to dislodge them by the 
troops of this government, jag asa single madman, because of his very 
insane recklessness and desperation, will alarm a whole household, 
and make it the work of halfa dozen or more professional keepers 
to restrain him;—they have been, most of them, put to death, 
and their “ movement” crushed out in an instant, as they might have 
known it would be, and we can at least pity their infatuation and ho- 


Crescimano was beard for the second time, and again failed to obtain the sym- 
pathies of the audience. The lady has a moderate voice, but lacks the education 
of an artist. Indeed her qualifications are so inadequate that it is an injustice 
to criticise her in any way whatever, the blame and discredit of her engagement 
devolving on the management, (who should know what our public wants,) and 
not on the lady. The only reason that wecan assign for the engagement of 
Mile. Crescimano is the simple and easily explained fact that she has never sung 
in Paris or London. 
Two male artists appeared on the same occasion and somewhat retrieved the 
fortanes of the night. They must be regarded, however, as interlopers, having, 
it is said, sung frequently in Paris and London. Sig. Stigelli, the tenor, is a 
German by birth, and well known as a composer. He hasbeen before the pub- 





ngpr their boldness. But what shall we say of the men who are palliat- 
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it did all that could be done with the utmost | . a 


taken a trip on the East wind, and was not likely to retarn ina hurry. An | althou 


spot (it may be safely estimated that one half of the Italian population in the | 9, 








school. He played admirably, but in doing so only proved that his method has 


Purposes! What can we thiak of politicians who, seeing how easy it is | outlived his vuice,—the latter being wire-drawn and tremulous to a paintul ex 
to begin a servile insurrection, and knowing, as all men must know, | tent. There is, however, so much left of the grand artist that we do not hesi- 


tate to predict for him a career of brilliancy. 

Here, then, terminates the experiment for the moment. Mlle. Speranza will 
probably make her debué next week, bat will hardly, we think, redeem the 
failure of the opening. In the we are to have Madame Colson, the 


original owner of ‘‘ youth, beauty, and genius.” 
Se 


Brana. 


“ Can these dry bones live ?” seems to be the question which Mr. Wallack put 

to himself at the opening of the current season. At least he has imposed upon 

himself the task of answering it ; and up to the present moment has triumphed 

in the affirmative. 

After quickening the good old shades of the “ Rivals,” the “Road to Ruin,” 

the “ School for Scandal,” into warm and captivating realities, he has now 

ventured further and fared no worse. 

Do any of my readers remember Mr. Moncrieff’s “ Rochester ?” Probably 

not ; for it had no more plot than Guy Fawkes’s conspiracy ; and any sketch of 

it would have been like those personal descriptions in the Passports which suit 

all faces equally well. It had, however, one merit, and that not its own. It was 

susceptible of the picturesque. The Duke of Buckingham, not « Steenie,” bat 

George, second of the name and title ; the Earl of Rochester, King Charles the 

naughty, two pretty Countesses of the Sir Peter Lely type—here were dresses 
enow, and the finest imaginable for a show. Upon ‘this ewe-lamb of poor Mr. 

Moncrieff, his ward be, Mr. Lester has laid rathless hands—and by knocking 

out a sitnation here and knocking in a situation there, and accelerating 

the general movement of the whole piece, as only a master of stage machinery 

can, he has contrived to produce pretty new play, with a taking new name, 

the “ Fast Men of the Olden Time :” a play as bare of any approach to a atory 

as Moncrieff’s original, or the ‘‘ Needy Knife-Grinder” himself, but full of inei- 

dent, fun, vivacious dialogue (smacking perhaps as much of the cellar as of the 

attic), charming costumes, May-pole dancing, and bubbles of harum-scarum 

song. Accept the piece as an elegant extravaganza, and the brilliant success 

which it has won may be pronounced purely legitimate. Judge it as comedy, 

and it contains nothing approaching to a character, with the ption of the 
ridiculous Mayor of Newport, disfigured and presented by Mr. Blake, and the 

mischievous Countess qj Lovelaugh, impersonated hy Mrs. Hoey. Perhaps [ 

ought not to make even these ptions, since what comic value they 
possess is mainly due to the ability with which Mr. Blake and Mrs. Hoey have 
respectively “ worked up” a rather “ slender pattern” of text. Mr. Wallack 
is thrice lucky in controlling a company of Israelities, who can make bricks not 
only with but even without straw. Consider for instance, inthis very frivolous 
piece, the exquisite tact and naturalness with which Mrs. Hoey carries the radi- 
cal quality of a high-bred lady, through all the temptations to farcical excess 
and broad humour, which beset her at every step. Put an ordinary actress 
into this rdle of Lady Lovelaugh. bid her hide the Countess in the coun- 
try-girl, the beauty of the coart in the barmaid, and she would obey you 
80 well that not mvestige of the finer type would be spared. Mrs. Hoey’s 
travesty is of quite another form and pressure. It recalls the frolics of “la 
belle Jennings” which De G it so ibes with that 

pen of his, that you clap your hands with Killigrew and the rest, 
at the glimpse of St. James in the pretended orange-girl's haughty 
toss of the head. Mrs. Sloan, who shares Lady Lovelaugh’s adventures, 
hardly hits the mark so nearly, though it should be added, in justice to a really 
clever actreas, that her part in the masque is fully up to the { average 
of the cast. Mr. Lester’s headlong, not always tasteful, but most amusing Roches- 
ter ; Mr. Brougham’s magnificently impossible, but very entertaining, Duke of 
Buckingham ; Mr. Dyott’s jentious and effective Sarve-movse, 

body of the play with equable force and unfailing spirits. Mr. Blake, as I have al- 
ready said, makes his mark at a higher level in the gross and fantastical character 
of a provincial Mayor. Despite a good deal of rather abject “ gagging,” much of 
which might provoke the late Joseph Miller and Mrs. Malaprop to rise from 
their outraged graves, if they had any graves to rise from ; and an altogether 
superfiuous dash of trivial bufloonery introduced at the end of the play, apparently 
for fi» other purpose than to press Queen Elizabeth and the Mayor of Fulkestone 
into the service. Mr. Blake’s Mayor of Newport, isa thoroughly well-conceived 
and well-executed piece of that Datch cabinet-painting which Mr. Blake can 
always give us when he wi!l take the pains to think of his rile, and to act on 
his thoughts. I dwell on these details, be it observed, not because the play 
with which we are now concerned is of any importance whatever, critically 
considered, but precisely and particularly because the said play is not of any 
importance whatever, critically considered. It is by just these insignificant 
plays that really fine actors are seduced into insignificant acting, and into 
taking such liberties with themselves and their profession (I don’t plead for 
the public,) as never fail, sooner or later, to tell upon their value and therefore 
upon their rank. If a company of able actors play a paltry play, they are 
bound to remember, not that the play is paltry, but that they are able; and to 
do their best in the worst parts. Under the head of which homily let me not 
forget to commend Mr. Sloan for the true artistic temper in which he deals with 
a character, intrinsically not much more impressive than that of Francis at 
Falstaff’s inn. Nor to lament, with Mr. Levere, the necessity under which he 























to have done. Nor to remind Miss Gannon and Mr. Floyd that love-making 
always be made interesting with very little pains on the part of those “ 
cerned. Nor, finally, to aflord myself the “St unusual luxury of finding fault 
with Mrs. Vernon, whose “ ancient spinster” in this mediey loses something of 
the well-defined and natural character, which this thorough-bred actreas com- 
monly imparts to ey. role which = eneee, | Ay less i 
conventional than mpersonations are apt } probably because like the 
Americans at Bladensburg, she “ takes no interest in the affair.’ As much 
cannot be said concerning Mr. a who hs the rare satisfaction of being at 
once composer and performer, orchestrates most excellent music, be the 
stage-play what it may. 

From he other theatres | might gather materials for a deal more sermonizing 
upon the past week, than my readers would care to endure, but I shall do no- 
thiog of the kind. Miss Laura Keene thus far, contents herself with giving 
note 4 
6 for 


pe we ees tase of glory and little farther on. “ Dot” has 
a blaze ‘ory baffoonery, been a 
travesty of Scribe’s amusing extra “L’ Ours et le Pacha,” which 
y with, converted into a ly pt 
vehicle for the 
gh, in trath, “a deed without a name,” bas been baptized by the title of 
“ Chamooni IIL,” and consists of two ' Lag A 
omen in ,some African saltations, executed by Mr. Band 
and Mr. Johnson, and a — glimpse of highly . Bat the 
wit, the , grace, delicate native arome of 
nal have “ ” no more bles “ L’Ours 


Latent Ai 





alanced, § 
as put Mr. Maunstein and Mile. Chevalier in a 
whoily new and brilliant light before as on Tuesdsy, in “ Brotus lache Cesar.” 


Mr. is a better mark daily: his naturalness, simplicity, and 
wien Sanity of ciples being Gens ge aie Gee the 
spectator. . HAMILTON. 


 ———— 


Fatts and Fauncies. 


The Theatre Royal Edinburgh is to be-turaed into a post-office, the 
vernment having purchased the sile thereof for £30,000— ——— 
adame Lola Montez is again in New York,——_——A Leipzig book- 

seller announces the forthcoming publication of a “ History of the 

Gulfstream,” by a well-koown German travellur, J. F. Kobi. In the 

book the history of the famous current of the sea. “ the calori- 
fere of Great Britain and Ireland,” is eaid to be traced from the earliest 


lic for many years, and is an artist in every sense of the word. His voice is | times, through the Sagas of the Northmen and the ,private reports of 
not powerful, although it belongs to the robusto kind, but in certain parts it is Goemtes ne, ag: to Se es ae ya leveniqutons, 
peculiarly clear and pleasing. It is too much worn to be entirely reliable in Sessew Gael, 4s chews 00 ie thought in Rome, that 
impassioned roles, and is only heard to advantage in smooth flowing bits. Sig-| Prince Lucien Bonaparte is likely to the Archbishopric of 
nor Stigelli is skilful, and will undoubtedly improve his opportunities. He is| Raveona, vacant the death of Falconieri. ———In 
@ good tenor of the second American, or third European class, The other g.n- comsynence of the aomsiee of Viesenat St Lord Sinclair, one pt 


tleman was Signor Ferri, a renowned baritone, and a great artist of a great the Scotch representative peers, becomes father of the House of Lords, 
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The Alhion. 














ing been born in 1768. The next peers in seniority are Lords Lynd- 
burst and Guildford, both having beea born in 1772——-——-Jones sat 
blissfully listening to the echo of the voice of his adored Arabella, as it 
reverberated her plaintive ditty, in the caverns of Luzerne. “ What a 
splendid place for a bennery,” be rapturously exclaimed, as her last note 
melted into echo. ‘ How so?” demanded the beloved one, in astonish- 
ment. “Because the echo repeats the lay,” replied the miscreant. 
—The British Consul at Honolulu is raising subscriptions for the 
erection of a monument to Capt. Cook, at Kealakeakua Bay, on the spot 
where he fell. Rear-Admiral Hope, who was repulsed at the 
Peiho, was not Captain of the Endymion, as stated ia this paper of the 8ch 
inst, The Capt. of the Endymion is the present Adml. Henry Hope. 
Mr. R. Chambers is engaged upon a work that will excite much commo- 
tion in the literary world. He has a volume in the press refuting the 
antiquity of the Scottish Historical Ballads. We hear that he considers 
them to have been written in the early part of the eighteenth cemtary. 
A statistical t, says the Patrie, farnishes the curious and 
significative fact that during the time that the French troops occupied 
the Italian peninsula, less than three months, there were more marriages 
contracted between Frenchmen and Italian women than had taken place 
between the latter and Austrians during the space of 20 years. 
The author of the “New Exe of Shakespeare,” insists that the 
t dramatist was above all things an ethnologist ; and that, ‘ were he 

in the heart of Saxony, he would be no Teuton ; he must have been 

# Celt, though his birthplace were Tartary.” An important eo- 
oo, operation is now approaching completion in the Pyréaées ; it 
consists in cutting a conduit th the Lac ry etn ~~ nba 
tying its waters to the Adour and the plains of Tarbes, Plaisance, Ris- 
eles, aod Gers. The lakewis at a height of upwards of 6,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, and is in the midst of eternal snow ; its surface is 
about 140 acres, and its depth nearly 500 feet. During the past 
six weeks says a Cunadian contemporary, the waters of Lake Ontario 
have fallen not less than eighteen inches. At the same time a deal 
of rain bas fallen, and the water in the rivers and lakes to the West has 
risen considerably. A petition signed by 460 clergymen of the 
@hurch of England, bas been presented to the Queen. Iturges the expe- 
diency of an abbreviation of the services; the discontinuance of the 
Athauasian Creed, the use of A pha Lessoos, and other important 
alterations ——_———The letter of t a? of London, ordering the 
closing of the church of St. George’s in the East, concluding, 
“the rector will provide for the celebration of marriages, &.,” 
peminds the Providence Journal of a notice which a young clerical friend 
on to aioe when they bad furaished bim with a nice study in his 
arch. “I shall be glad to see any of you ia this beautifal room, if you 
wish to consult me, or to be married, or to be buried, or anything of the 
kind.”——-—-The London Times says that fabricators of false coin 
are very active either in Mexico or the United States. More than the 
ordioary oumber of dollars recently received, via New-York, having 
been found bad. The Sup Court of Michigan, oa the 14th 
inst , decided that the United States Supreme Court had no jurisdiction 
ia the well-kaown case of Deputy United States Marshal by are charged 
with killing oe Jones of the brig Concord, last Avtama. Tyler was re- 
manded for trial in the State Court.————_The anecdote, called a fresh 
one, concerning the Duke of Wellington, which makes an orderly of bis 
guilty of impertinence, records the Duke’s quiet remark “ That man 

own bell,” belongs of right to the Dake of Marlborough. It will be 
found in Coxe’s life. he Cricket Match at Philadelphia, between 
the United States Twenty-two and ths All Eogland Eleven, has ended in 
the victory of the latter. The United States made 154 ruos in two 
inalogs. The Eleven began their eecond innings with 29 to score, which 
they made with a loss of three wickets, Philadelphia has fared better 
































than New York or Montreal_—_——The merits of Webster's system of 
Falics: are sharply contested by the writer of a long letter in the 
ibune. He assris that vo » Pamphlet, or newspaper, was ever 


published in Webeterian ap hy except his own; and no two 
editions of his book, whether lexicograpbical or miscellaneous, can 
 emyag be found that will agree in orthography, provided there had 
a — prior to re-publication, n amusing Civil Service 
mation question is: “State the chronological order in which 
wrote his several plays.” Bold man would he indeed be who, 
our present information could answer such a question in any 
approaching to the truth. —————Sir John Dean Paul and Strahan, 
sen in Woking prison, were re'-ased from confinement on the 
23rd inst. Robson and tb, have a: ved at their destination, the 
settlement, Westera Australia. —Tbe second great bell of 
estminster, is found to be cracked, and a third will have to be cast. 
* It will be a long time,” say the London papers, “ before we hear again 
t of time proclaimed to three millions of people in a voice so 

, and yet so mild, as that of the bell of St, Stephen.” 








were called upon to 
influence of enth: 
the Al 

Half the battles of history have been fought by men who never 
saw a shot before. Our rifie volunteers cannot impress this fact tco 
carefully on their minds. It is not in the least degree improbable that 
the very men who againet all odds and all stra, so heroically 
th® other day through the mad banks of the Peibo bad never 
geged in close fight till that very boar. 
were formed into Volunteer Corps and did excellent service ; indeed, 
some of them fought and died with as mach valour as could have been 
shown by the bravest veteran. Discipline is a good thing and practice 
isa thing, but there is a thing which is better than either and bet- 
ter than all. Once get a mao who will fight for his own band, who is 
impressed with a steady private determination to turn his every faculty 
to account, and to stand out to the very last, and you have the material 
for such a combatant as no soldier can excel. The trath is that disci- 
pline, after all, is but the substi'ute for this kind of spirit. Soldiers are 
trained because, as a body, they cannot be expected to act 
otherwise taan mechanically. An army is necessarily more or less what 
it is often styled “a machine.” If it were animated with intrinsic in- 
telligence and spirit much mechanical exercise might be spared ; it is 
simply because we can anticipate no such volition that we provide 
another element of action in its place. But all ex 
that exactly in proportion te the superiority of the individual soldier is 
the superiority of the army. Nothing could exceed the precision or 
steadiness of the Russian machine, but it was, beaten in the Crimea. 
Nothing could surpass the regularity 
was no match for tbe dash of the French, while among the French them- 
selves the least regular troops—the Zouaves—carried off especial re- 
pown. 

We shall be told, perbaps, that enthusiasm in the long ran could 
never withstand discipline, and the remark, in some sense, would be true 
enough. But all the discipline that is necessary to keep enthusiasm on 

ery easily acquired, and our volunteers are fast acquir- 

ing it. Itis certalaly necessary that troops of all descriptions, whether 
regular or irregular, should leara those mo te which bl} i 
of men to act in concert, that they should obey the word of command. 
know their own officers, and be familiarized with their duties as well as 


expert with their weapons. None of these precautions, however, are 
lected. O 5 
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t at all, on their own native land, and under the 
fa no degree inferior to that of the Chasseurs of 


In the Indian Matinies civilians 


rience teaches us 


of the Austrian machine, but it 
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being lett to 


establishments. We 


, as the regular reports announce, “ meet for 
aud organized in due military fashion, and all 
these conditions of general efficiency are satisfied, while rifle-shooting is 
practised with remarkable success. A few months given to these exer- 
cises will certainly answer all needful purposes of discipline, and turn 
out our Volunteers steady soldiers as well as first-rate marksmen. 

When the formation of these corps was first officially authorised it was 
considered expedient that a “ company” rather th 


ao a “ regiment” should 
be taken, for the time, as the unit of organization, fature ar t 


bodies 













lished bis great work, entitled “ y, in its Relation to the N. 
en oe eee ae ~ at once as a - 
ng au ty in t t was followed, a few 
youre Inter, by bls “ Rarope: A Geograph ‘al 
which added to his 


of his age. The deceased officer 


Oovanan conpeian.ent 
the war medal and one clasp for and Benevente.—At Gibraltar, 


Vivash Maskelyne, Esq., (aj 


Capt. 7th . Ken- 
, Esq., late 8th Le ey gt ye 
reli Thokert Botte P. 


relict of the late Rev. 
ing.—At Wootton Vicarage, Lincolashire, the Rev. F. W. Giffard, patron 


5 ang 
vicar of the living of Wootton.—At Paris, Major the Hon. Charles Murray, in his 
ba De London, his Highness the eae of ine ony Meaford, Staf- 

, the Viscount St. Vincent, 92.—At Birm , tae Rev. J. A. 
James, a Inde inister and religious autbor, who has 
officiated at Carr’s-lane Chapel, in that town, for nearly half a century—At 
York, the venerable Dr. Camidge, one of most guished and 
composers of the present age. Dr. Cami had for many 
the post of organist of York Minster, an office w! his father held before 

, and which has been in the family for nearly a century. 

App oturments. 

Rear-Admiral the Hon. Sir H. Keppel, K. C. B., to be groom in waiting in 
Ordinary to H. M. v. Lt.-Gen. Drammond, who has been ited an extra 


in waiting —It is stated that Captain M‘Clintock will be knighted— 


Joho 
R. J. t 
Campbell, E. 


Council 
Rust ., to be a Member of the Legislative Council of Ceyloa.—G, 
ley, wy be a Member of Council of Ni Hic! 
Police for the 


Chief Justice 


who had been recalled by the late Government, will return to the 
Hope as Governor. 


An order 


, Esq., to be Page of Honour to H. M. v. M 
to be a Member of the Legislative Council of Newf: 
-, to bea Member of the Legislative of 
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un, 
flirt 


evis.—J. kson, 
Island of Grenada.—J. G. Porter atthill, 
of the Island of St. Lucia.—It is that Sir 
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Arup. 


for 2,000,000 lbs. of ball cartridges, packed in 2,100 boxes, 


bas been executed at Woolwich withic three days, including the stow 
on wy - These stores are to be sent to China by overland. A 
e same 


order for 


destination and to a much larger extent, is in 


course of execution, to be dispatched by sea——The separation of the 
corps of Royal Engineers into two divisions, to facilitate the foternal 








pany is usually reckoned at 100 men, or eabouts, and it may be 
advisable that when this number is mach exceeded there should be two 
companies instead of one ; and eo on, until a third, fourth, fifth, or even 
tenth company is reached, as in some counties is already the 
Similarly, whea the companies exceed a certain number they 
ultimately organized into two or more regimeots or battalions. These 
conditions, however, contain no limitation of voluateering in general. 
The more volunteers we get the better. A company may be too strong, 
bat the nation cannot be too strong in companies. We should like to 
ted by hundreds of th ds, for the force is sure 
to be efficient ; it will be no burden on the Exchequer, it will give us an 


see our riflemen 





nd on the results of the movement. The idea in itself 
was perbaps judicious, and it was to this, we presume, that the Duke of 
Wellington alluded at Norwich last week when he told the assembled 
agriculturists that a Voluateer Corpe “sould not under acy circum- 
stances comprise more than 100 men,’’ and that the corps which he him- 
self commanded was “ too numerous.” The strength 


of a com- 


case. 
-might be 


admirable system of permanent defence, and it will tend, by encouraging 
a martial spirit throu t the country, to strengthen our more regular 


all thas be gaining, in fact, an entirely new arm 
for the protection of the kingdom. We have our regular treops and our 


Militia—both admirable services—and if to these we add a stron, 


numerous body of volunteers, sufficiently disciplined, and sk 
men all of them, we may begin to look with much more 
formerly at the condition of our aational defences.— Times, 


ce 


Tus Cuampronsuir or Tae Tuames.—This race for the honour and 400 


» ye has been decided. H. Kelly, of Fulham, and Robert 





Boston Courier has, it says, an angry subscriber, evidently a w6man, 
writes that “it is a buraing shame that, so long as there is a Coach- 
China, our Miuister should be sent to Pekin in @ box, with no chance 
for peekin’ out of it,” Our American friends seem to make Mr. Ward’s 
box the vebicle of much fun. The demand for penny postage- 
stamps in Great Britain is little short of 500,000,000 in the year, giving 
for every day about 1,600,000 stamps to be factured. T 
poner | of age of Lord Abercromby has jast been celebrated with the 
usual festivities at Aigthie Castle, the family seat in Stirlingshire ——— 
There are few inventions which have given rise in so short a time to eo 
many patents as crinoline. It came into vogue os about four years 
“6° and already 100 patents have been taken out in France. —At 
races of the Montreal Pedestrian Club, a silver medal was won by a 
walk of four miles (a 39m. 50s,, and another medal by a run of two miles 
in 12m. ‘The will of the late Sir Jameetjee Jejeebhoy, Bart., late 
of Bombay, Parsee merchant, bas been proved in the Supreme Court by 
Me sons. The whole of the property, personal aod real, was sworn under 
85 lacs of rupees—£8 500 000. The purch of a second band 
clock ia Brooklyn, the other day, is said by the N. Y. Post, to have found 
about $3,000 in Bank of England notes, behind the cracked looking glass 
of the case. The ship channel between Montreal and Quebec is 
now made safe for vessels drawing 18 feet 8 inches.— ———Mr. Edward 
Robert Lytton Balwer Lytton, better known as “ Owen Meredith,” has a 
new volume of poems io press. —The Germans are making great 
| ay nye for the celebration of the centenary birthday of Schiller, on 
10th of November next, Already the majority of the papers are 
filled with proclamations and proposals for the féte, which is to extend 
ever at least three days; and poems are coming ia at such a rate as 
entirely to eclipse our late Burns centenary enthusiasm. 


—— > 


THE BRITISH VOLUNTEERS. 
& most valuable and formidable addition to our national defences is 
now springing rapidiy into existence. The Volunteer Corps of the king- 
dom are a ly probably equal in numerical strength to the infantry of 
the Line at home, and they are rng | daily. But it is not only in 
* pumbers that this force is considerable. Every man in these many thou- 
sands is an intelligent soldier and a skilled marksman. He knows the 
use of the rifle, and carries it, not as a regulation weapon, but as an arm 
on which be can rely for faithful service. We predicted at the very out- 
set of this movement, that our volunteers would prove the best sharp- 
shooters in the yoy’ and our words bave been literally verified. The 
best practice at the Hythe School of Musketry was e by volunteer 
riflemen, nor is the fact at all remarkable. Everything ia rifle-shooting 
depends upon individual aptitude, intelligence, aod self-reliance. The 
readers of Cooper’s novels will recollect astouishing proficiency at- 
tained by the backwoodsmen of America, and their imitators, the 
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employing it. Io the Austrian poy Ane best riflemen are the bardy 
independent mountaineers of the Tyrol. The free Swiss have been 
long renowned for their skill, and the free Americans took to the rifle 
before it was known ip avy service. Now, as Englishmen are 
as free as any people in the world, and as the peculiar freedom of Volun- 
teer Corps give especial ecope to their faculties, it istio wonder that we 
ebould find this success of the movement so conspicuously proved. 
The late war in lly geve us evidence, too, of another kind in favour 
i’s riflemen furnished a good specimen of what 
volunteers could do, His force was by no means numerous, it was very 
po ny | constituted, it was raised in baste, and the mea had little 
— iscipline or proficiency to rely apon. They were volunteers, 
short, acting at every disadvantage, and supported only by iotic 
enthusiasm ond knowledge of the country. What, however, these 
unpromising ciroumstances, did they contrive to effect? They operated 
with extraordiuary success upon the right flank of the Austrians, occu- 
pied town afier town, defeated bodies of the cpeug fen ctnongre thao 
themeel ves, in the end brought away as much glory from the cam- 
paign as avy troops in either of the twoarmies. Bat, if Garibaldi's 















he | hav 


le, the champion of the Tyne, were the contestants of the 


rize. The course was from Putney Bridge to the ship at 


mbors took the Middlesex, and Kelly the Sarrey side of the Thames. 
At 13 min. 12 secs. past four the start took place, Chambers having the 
best of it. Ina very few powerful strokes he took the lead, Kelly ex- 
erting his utmost to recover that which bis supporters thought but a 


feenpeneng advantage. At the Crab Tree, Chambers improv 
ng pul 


river for Hammersmith, and in doing so increased the advan 


g and 
illed rifle- 
thao 


Chambers, 
Mortlake. 


his lead, 


led quite clear of his opposeat by about two boat lengths. 
Chambers, shortly after passing the Crab Tree, commenced crossing the 


be had 


already obtained over his opponent by passing the bridge at least four 
boat lengths in advance. Here Kelly put on his test power, and 


made the most desperate efforts to overhaul Cham but 


his efforts 


appeared to be quite fruitiess. At Chiswick eyot Kelly gained a trifle. 
Chambers from this point had the race all to himself, and arrived at the 
winning-post at Mortlake at 21 min. 30 sec. to five, half a minute before 


Kelly, and with a lead of from 80 to 100 yards. 





Amy Rossart.—At a recent meeting of the British Archwological As 
sociation at Newbury, Mr. Pettigrew read a paper on the death of Lady 


Awy Robsart, at Cumoor in 1560. Mr. — sought to 
most of what had hitherto been written in 


that Ashmole bad so far imbibed the peveton of the people 
serted all as facts without being care! 
the letters which passed between Lord Robert Dudley a 


show that 


nce to this subject bore 
more the character of fiction and romance thea real historical trath, and 


that he as- 


ul to test their accuracy. He read 


his cousin 


Blount, with other extracts from ancient documents, and argued from 
them all that the death of Lady Dadley was an accident, and that Lord 
Robert had not incited any persoa to poison ber, nor, in fact, was 


administered tober. A careful review of the whole facts, he 


, had 


led him to the belief that no murder had been prvenet, and he re- 


joiced in taking a step to rescue the character of Dudley from 


The sentiments expressed by Mr. Blundell were warmly appro 
ciated by Mr. Pettigrew.—London 





to be two sticks peering above the ground. S 


were, in fact, the awning stanchions of a t baried in the 


and fuel was close at hand.— United 





Ovituarpy. 


United States at Paris, died in that city on the 4th inst., of 


y as Secretary of the Navy ; and was appointed 
his death. 


the janior of bis eminent friend Humboldt. In 181 


the stigma 


of having been connected with the commission of so foal a crime. Mr. 
Blundell did not sympathize in the views of Mr Pettigrew, and ed 
the letters which passed between Dudley and Blount as being what, in 
his profession, were tecbaically called “ showable,” and made too much 
of a case. Taey proved more of the guilt than the innecence of Dudley. 


ved by the 


visitors, while a small port.on only were ia favour of the views enun- 
Spectator. 


Aw Arctic Ixcipent.—The discovery by the late Arctic explorers of 
the boat containing two skeletons, is due to Lieutenant Hobson. This 
officer (the son of the late Captain Hobson, R. N., who died as Lieut.- 
Governor of New Zealand) noticed when travelling on the frozen snow, 


truck with 


what appeared 
their singularity in this barren region, he was induced to examine them 
more closely, snd was richly rewarded by finding that thes¢d “ sticks” 


snow, and 


on clearing around it the ghastly tacle of two dead men presented 

itself. These poor fellows had evidently died from sheer exhaustion, 

induced mos: probably by scurvy, as they had provisions in the boat, 
Service Gaaette. 


Tue Hox. Ma. Mason.—The Hon. Johan Y. Mason, the Minister of the 


apoplexy. 


Mr. Mason was born in Virginia, graduated at the University of North 
Carolina ia 1816, from which institation be received the degree of L.L.D. ; 
adopted the profession of law, and was a Judge of the District Court of 
Virginia ; be was a representative ia Congress from Vi from 1831 
to 1837 ; a member of President Tyler's Cabinet, as of the 
Navy ; a member of President Polk's Cabinet, first as Attorney ‘ 
and second! by President 
Pierce Minister to France, ia which positioa he continued till the day of 


Kart Rrrrer.—Kar! Ritter, the greatest geographer of his day, died 


at Berlin on the 28ch of September last, ia the eighty-firet year of his 
He was born at Quedlioburgh on the 7th of August, 1779, and was 


7 be pab- 
























t of that branch of the service, has been ordered to be effected. 


——lIt is stated that the goverament intend to place two batteries on the 
East Cliff, Ramsgate.——The magnetic telegraph wires have. been 
extenged to the camp at Curragh, and a competent’officer bas been 
appointed to the daty of receiviog and dispatching between 
bead-quarters. It is stated that every garrison town will similar 
communication, and the salient poiats on the Irish coast, such as Bantry, 
will each have its telegraphic wire. This will form a material element 


in the contemplated system of coast defences.——Another 
battery is to be erected at Pembroke for the protection of the Arsenal. 


It is to be constructed on Bulwell Point, a commanding situation, about 
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ear Admiral James Hope, C.B., Commander-in-Chief in the Chesapeake 
51 ; Commodore Harry E. Edgell, in the Retribution, 28, padd 


half-way between the A ony and the mouth of the harbour.—— 
Detachments of the 29th 

Lancers, Royal Artillery, Rifle Brigade, 6th, 8th, 20th, 23rd, 29th, 34th, 
85th, 420d, 43rd, 48th, 520d, 53rd, 54th, 60th, 73rd, 77th, 79ch, 80th, S4th, 
and 90:h Regiments, have arrived home from India——The Overland 
Mail understands that Major-General Sir Hope Grant is to bave command 
of the expeditionary force to China. No troops will be dispatched from 
England, but a force of 10,000 men is to be sent from Iadia, the selection 
of which will be je‘ to the Governor-Geverel and Commanderin chief. 


oot, 20d Drag. Guards, 7th Hussars, 12th 


War Orricg, Serr. 30.—Rl Horse Gds: Lt-Col and Bvt Col W Fordyce Ba- 
chan, h p Unat to be Lt-Col, v Byt-Col the Hon Weld Forester, who ex; M 
vt-Col Vyse to be Lt-Cul, v Fordyce-Buchan, ret; Oapt aad Bvt-Maj 
to be Maj, with rank Lt-Col v Vyse ; Lt Peach to be Capt ; Cor. Bo'ton to be 


: Capt Rendall, 16th Ft, to be Capt, v Gammell,ex. 10th: 
v 5 : 
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‘Navp. 


Ovr Sqvapron ty tue Cuma Seas.—The following vessels are being 
fitted out at Portsmouth to reinforce our squadron in the China seas :— 
Odin, 16, paddle ; Sphinz, 6, peddle, Forgls 4, screw ; Ringdove, 6, screw ; 

7 


Havock, @ ‘ lamer, screw boats. At Spit- 


head— Pearl, 20, screw ; Clio, 20, screw. In tion to the above 
are the Urgent, Perseverance, and Simoom, screw troopships. It is the in- 
tention of the Admiralty to fit up one of the last mamed vessels as a 
teaengerting hospital ship, and ‘attach her to the fleet in China, to con- 
vey sick or wounde@ during our fatare operations to the 
hospital sbips. 

The London Advertiser of the 3rd inst, estimates, from the official sources 
that the actual number of ships and boats ia the China seas, amounts 
to forty-nine vessels, and carrying all upwards of 480 guns, 6, 


500 
horse power and 22,800 tous. The following is a list of the 


Actecon, 26 ; Adventure, 2 ; » Assistance, Ban- 


Apote 1; 
terer, Bittern, 5 ; Bustard, 2 ; Cambrian, 4 "Clcwn 1; Coumandas, 6 Citta, 
is recta, 1 aging’ 3; that, 3 Hesper, 2 ; Highflyer, 21 
16 ; Fury, 6; 1; .2; 2; 2; ional 
Inflexible, 6 ; Janus,1 ; Kestrel, 1 ; Leven, 1 ; Magicienne, 16 ; Melville, 6 ; Min- 
den, Nimrod, 6 ; Opossum, 2 ; Pioneer, 6 ; Princess Charlotte, 12 ; Roebuck, 6 ; 
, 6 ; Saracen, 4 ; Scout, 21 ; Slaney, 1 ; Sparrowhawk, 4 ; Starling, 2 ; 
; Watchful, 1 ; Woodcock, 1. 


The London Gastte contains an order in council with referense to the 
manning of the navy, and which extends the limited time for the pay- 


- 
re 
~ 


; Firm, 1 ; Forrester, 2 ; y 


ment of the redaced bounties of £6 to able seamen, and cf £3 to i- 





, was off Sheeburyness on the 27tb, for a series of experi- 
ments with a 56 cwt gan, ti: ip steel at 
painted r i It will be remembered that her not 
satisfactorily withstand the shot at the last trial——The wheel 


coast, January 1858, Mr. Pearce, second master, died of fever ; she has 
only lost another of her crew, a seaman, while in commission.——The 
Conqueror, 101; Princess Royal, 91; Brunswick, 80 ; and Centurion, 80, are 
ordered home from the Mediterranean station, to be paid off, having beea 
in commission between four and five years. It is also said that those 
vessels will be replaced by four ships now attached to the Channel fleet, 
whose places will be filed 


by ebips now fitting out. 
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New Books. . | Passes in review most of the principal actors and actresses of the English 


Mra. Stowe’s novel The Minister’s Wooing, is before us complete, in a | 
handsomely printed volume published by Derby & Jacksoo. It has two 
numbers yet to ran in the A/lantic ; bat we may attribute its somewhat 
Pp ture app in book form, as well as the imprint upon its 
title-page to the failure, through death and misfortune, of the publishers 
of that excellent magazine.—We notice by the way, that the A//antic has 
passed into the hands of Messrs. Ticknor & Fields) We could have wished 
it mo better fortune. The reputation of that house is so high, its fortunes 
80 well established, and the character of the books which it publishes so 
purely literary, that it is very fitting that the ablest literary magazine that 
this country has produced, and one of the ablest in the world, should come 
underits management. The Adantic, we understand is, for the present at 
east, to retain its present editor and corps of contributors, and in regard 
to its literary character, to undergo no change other than what may 
result from efforts to improve it. We should, however, not be surprised 
to see such a variation in the political character of the magazine, as 
would remove the ground of objections made against it at the South and 
South- by persons who fully appreciate its literary merit. The treat- 
ment of politics in a magazine like the AWantic, is an exceedingly delicate 
and difficult task, which is quite beyond the powers of most of the throng of 
writers who are ready to undertake it in this country. The subject, un- 
less it is discussed by writers of the highest ability and most thorough 
acqasintance with it, is better let alone. We venture to add, that the 
temptation which might naturally be felt by any publishers on coming 
into the control of such an organ of opinion as the AMlantic, to use it for 
the benefit of their own publications, must be firmly resisted, as we can 





stage, from the days of Edmund Kean, giving us bis views of their style, 
and adding thereunto many interesting and sometimes slightly scanda- 
lous stories about them. The book is one to which. all lovers of the 
drama will be attracted, as they will see by the following passage in 
which the talents of Helen Faacit, Rachel, Ristori, and Mrs. Charles Kean 
are compared. Miss Faucit is first alluded to. 


Her expression of love is the most beautifully confiding, trastful, self- 
arm ewe its tone, that I have ever witnessed ia any actress ; it is 
intensely inating. The great Miss O'Neill (now Lady Beecher) is 
celebrated traditionally for her exquisite abandon, and yet teminine deli- 
cacy of on in love-scenes, but I cannot conceive that she could sur- 
pass Helen Faucit in this one excellence, however she may have gone 
beyond her in others, And this is an excellence of the highest conse- 
quence to a tragic actress ; without it, she may be powerful in passages 
of great force, and strong passionate energy, but stic cannot be winning, 
charming, crowned with the graces of a woman. 

This was Rachel’s great want ; she had no love in her ; I mean love pro- 
perly so-called : of the baser passion, its bastard brother, she had more 
than enough ; but of the pure, unselfish, self-sacrificing love of a virtuous 
woman, she knew nothing ; it was out of her dictionary ; she had no ex- 
pression for it ; it did not seem to enter into the catalogue of her re- 
ceived sensations. She bad scorn, irony, rage, despair, passion, but no 
love; unless the heat of a ti be love. Such was her Phadre; but 
what would she have done with i or Juliet ? Bah! she would have 
degraded them to mere impersonations of animal passion, or voluptuous 
cynisme, This is the point, too, in which Ristori, the Italian iragedienne, 
so far surpasses the French one ; in loving sweetnens, the outgushing of 
@ trustful, unselfish woman’s heart. Rachel might make you wonder at 
her energy, her force, ber demoniacal intensity ; Ristori makes you weep 
with her, and love ber by her nobleness, the depth of her feeling, and its 
feminine expréssion. Even iu Medea, the character which Rachel refused 
to play, Ristori is a woman ; outraged. injured, revengefal, maddened 


not permit ourselves to doubt it will be. Certainly, in the hands of its | with ber wrongs, bat still = woman : Rachel would have made her a 
present editor no course less independent can be marked out for it. To | '@ress oF # fiend! 


yield to @ temptation would be to rain the magazine without serv- 
ing its new pablisbers.—But to retarn to Mrs. Stowe’s book, which is a 
novel of great and siagular merit,—a work ia its plan, its scope, and its 
details far superior to its two predecessors “ Uncle Tom ”’ and “ Dred.” 
The former it was our fortune to read for the first time only a few weeks 
ago. We took it up accidentally, in ah and with the expectation 
to be delighted with its perusal, yet with no very high expectations,— 
a mood in which we certainly were likely to do it all the justice of which 





lea Tree bad a great gift of this woman’s winning softness, She was 
an elegant, graceful, delicate actress ; refined, we!l stadied ; playfal, 
lively, sarcastic, in comedy ; her Rosalind, Mrs. Ovkley, Lady Teazle, 
trice, were all charming performances. In a certain line of y, too, 
she displayed great concentration of passion, a subdacd intensity, a sup- 
pressed fire, that seemed to burn her ap and goaw her heart ; as in the 
Obuntess in ** Love,” Ginevra in the “ Legend of Florence,” and others ; 
the woman speaks out in all of these. Her Mrs. Haller was the most na- 
turally touching performance of that character which I ever witnessed. 
She is a noble creature, too, in face and form ; not unlike Ristori ia 





|; many of her personal traits ; but in the highest walks of tragedy, as 


we are capable. We were sadly disappointed. Uncle Tom has | Lady Macbeth. Lady Constance, in “ King John,” and sach parts, she is defi- 


many fine passages, bat many more that are crade in style and vul- 
gar in tone: it has some real pathos, but much false sentiment: its | 
negro characters are very cleverly sketched, but they are Northern 
not Southern negroes; it exbibits much dramatic power, but little 
eoustractiveness ; its best points are the humour and the characteriza- | 
tion of its inferior p: rsonages. Butfas to being a book whose intrinsic | 
merits justified its unparalleled sale in this country and in England, and | 


cient in massive power of execution ; a defect which her intelligence, 
great as it is, and her conscientious study of her author. are inadequate to 
supply. She is a charming artiste, and a high-souled woman, Would the 
stage bad many such! 

Ristori is the tragic actress of the day ; and that, not by the death of 
Rachel, but by her own pre-eminent and surpassing genius ; which 
places her on the throne, to 


“ wear without corrival all its dignities.” 


the translation of it into all the languages of Europe, it is no sach book. | ae 


The admiration which it excited must be attributed entirely to two 
causes, the interest of the world in the sabject on which it was written, 


| Others than those for whom the book seems especially intended will 


thank the anonymous author of an ‘abridgment of Hume’s History of 


and the facis that from the beginning to the end of it, there is not a topic England, published by the Harpers, and called The Student's Hume. There is 
broached, not a sentence uttered which is not comprehensible by the most | no really good history of England ; but Hume’s is by far the best that 


limited understanding, or an emotion uttered, a situation portrayed, 
which does not appeal directly to the sympathy of every heart however 
lowly. If it be objected that this in itself implies a high degree of merit, 
we reply, not necessarily ; no more so than the fact that a cheap litho- 
grapher’s window with its “loves” of little babies, its “ just breeched’”’ 
boys, its “ sweet seventeen”’ girls, and its courageous firemen, is thronged 
all day, while the window in which the works of Raphael, Titian, Dela 
Roche, and Kautbach are to be seen, attracts but an occasional passen- 
ger, is proof ofa high degree of merit in the gaudy, common-place prints 
which appeal to crade, common-place sympathy, through associations 
altogether irrespective of art.—But Mrs. Stowe’s last work is alto- 
gether of d different character. It aims to present the mental 
and the external characteristics of a period in New England society, 
and this it accomplishes with most notable success in the course 
of a story narrated with singular skill and power. The course 
of the story must be known to very many of our readers, and those who 
have yet to read it have a right to have their ignorance respected ; for, 
to the enjoyment of this novel, the progress of the story itself contributes 
largely—a remark not true of many works of fiction of the present day. 
It is, however, in its portraitare of character, its pictures of domestic 
scenes and social phases, and its skilful analysis of the moral and re- 
ligious temperament cf a community, that the great excellence of this 
work consists. Among its characters, that of its hero, “ the Dootor ;’’ 
its heroine, Mary Scudder ; Mrs. Marvyn, a woman of deep, passionate 
uature, cramped and crushed by her formal and gloomy surroundings ; 
Miss Prissy, a village mantua-maker ; Candace, an ample-bodied, rich 
natared negress; and last, not least, Aaron Burr, seem to us sketched 
with a notab'e union of power and delicacy of touch. Burr has been 
found fault with by many of Mrs. Stowe's critics ; bat we cannot give our 
mssent to their censare, which we regard as the fruit, chiefly, of a con- 
sciousness of Burr’s nearness to us in point of time. His obituary is 
hardly yet forgotten by many newspaper readers; and, therefore, 
the introduction of his name among Mrs. Stowe’s list of per- 
sonages was somewhat questionable on the score of policy we 
admit, but we cannot for a t hesitate to appland the 
tratbful vividness of her portrait. Nor can we do other than 
honour her charitabie treatmeat of him, severely as she condemns bis 
sins. With thorough appreciation and truly christian want of sympathy 
does Mrs, Stowe portray the moral and religious condition of the popa- 
lar mind in ‘New England three quarters of a century ago. Theology 
then and there was so supreme in its control over the minds of men that 
the actual government, the power which directed the movements of so- 
ciety, was theocratic. And whata theology? Gloomy, terrible, hope- 
less, uncharitable, narrow, soul-deforming, love-destroying, un-Christ- 
ian ; having no excellence in its working, save that great one, not peca- 
liar to it, that it enjoined the rigid performance of duty. Against this 
system which has begun to crumble, but which some theologians assida- 
ously seek to re-edify, Mrs. Stowe bas directed an engine which will aid 
largely in its inevitable demolition. She has represented it in all its 
monstrous deformity, and yet she has drawn her pictare not with irreve- 
rent hands, although on rare occasions, she has used, perhaps all uncon- 
sciously, a tinge of ridicule —The Minister’s Wooing secures for its au- 
thor a high place among the novel writers of the day.— We noticed in the 
beginning of our remarks the excellence of the printing of this volume. 
It is notelegant ; but merely plain, tasteful, thorough work. No good 
book ought to be worse printed ; and yet it is very long since We have 
seen a New York book in these respects to be d with this. 


Mr. George Vandenboff, of whom playgoers of the last ten years must 
have pleasant memories, has embodied his reminiscences of public life 
in a very lively and not uninstructive volume, Leaves from an Actor’s Note- 
Book, published by the Appletons. Mr. Vandenhoff is egotistical, as all 
ofhis profession are maliciously said to be, yet pleasantly so, and pardona- 
bly, too ; for personal reminiscenées can hardly be otherwise. We can for- 








give his “ I's” more easily than we can his incessant quotation of bits of 


poetry that break the flow of bis sentences and mar the look of his pages. 
He tells bis story agreeably enough to tell it all in his own words. He 


has been written for general readers. Hume had strong prejudices, and 
was a Scotch royalist to the backbone ; but he produced a work which, 
for its general fairness as well as for its scope, its research, (except in 
the very earliest, or first British, period,) and its style, will long maintain 
the pre-eminence to which it rose soon after its publication. It is, how- 
ever, too voluminous for most readers, and unnecessarily particular for 
those of younger years. An abridgment of it has long been needed ; 
and the one now before us seems to completely supply the want. It is 
not a mere condensation of Hume’s work. The resultsof the researches 
of later writers have been embodied in it; many of the original author’s 
errors have been corrected ; his exaggerated statement of the extent of 
the royal prerogative under the Tudors has been mitigated ; much has 
been done in the way of elucidation by notes; the narrative has been 
brought down to the present time ; and the resalt is a irastworthy, in- 
teresting, and r bly full epitome of the Hist ory of Eugiand in a 


single o¢tavo volume. 





Among housekeeping books, Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Hvwsekeepers’ 
Friend, published by Brown, Taggard & Chase, of Boston, will always 
maintain a prominent place in this country, on account of the excellent 
good sense with which it is adapted to every American household. It is 
not a mere collection of receipts, but is full of good general advice about 
housekeeping. A revised and enlarged edition has just been issued. 


Dr. John Tulloch’s leetares on the Leaders of the Reformation having 
been received with much fayéur in England when embodied in a book 
form, have been republished here by Messrs. Gould & Lincoln of Bostdh. 
| Thgre is probably no single volame in which the life, experience, and 
the peculiar characteristics of Luthyr, Calvin, Latimer, and Kaox, are 
set forth with such thoroughness, interést, and sympathy. 


An excellent edition of Hayda’s Creation, edited by Vincent Novello, 
qualifications as an editor it is needless to speak ; they are known to all 


lovers of the higher class of sacred music. The edition is portable, and 
yet so clearly printed that it is well adapted to piano forte use. 


trathfal bat, perhaps, somewhat irreverent satire, the Snob’s Bible—we 


alt have a general notion that families do rise and fall ; but it is vague, 
and in very few instances based on actual knowledge. It is only through 
the labours of a genealogist, such as Sir Bernard Burke, that we can form 
an idea of the rapid rate of their extinction. It is not necessary to bunt 
up the repriats of the Domesday Book to see the harvest which time has 


or two cases most likely to attract general attention. And first of the 


the name of Williams as late as the reign of Henry VIII. when a member 


scendante. 


oppcsedly, it has been remarked, as if he had been the descendant of a 

long line of 

months and twenty-eight days, was 
at 


with a most placid courtenance, the effegt of his innoceat and uvambi- 
tious life.” His daughters are said to have been “ wel 


should not obeerve and 
longed more 








Sir Bernard Burke the author of that work which has been called, with | Obtaining a photograph of tLe 


all know the history of the great Oliver. Here follows that of his de- millemetres in thickness, equal to about 


remem 
the Don Saltero coffee-bouse at Chelsea “ a little and very neat old man, | and gently 


dressed, stately women, exactly punctilious ; but they seemed, especially 
Mistress C ll, to carry about them a consciousness of bigh rank, | matic spectra 
ccvempanio’ with ‘a secret dread that those with whom they conversed | green and yellow tints which were obtained with difficulty 
acknowledge it.” Oliver's posterity was pro- | are now 

Henry Cromwell, ris second 


son ; but this branch also came to t uniary distress. “ Our 
family,” writes Henry the Protesterts gronasoa nf his aunt, Lad 
Fauconberg, “ is low, and sothe are willing it should be kept so; yet 
know we are a far ancienter family than many others ; Sir Oliver Srom- 
well, my grandfather’s ancle and godfather’s estate that was, is now let 
for above £50,000 a year.” Shortly after, so deep was the writer's dis- 
tress that be petitioned the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland to give him some 
aay awe genes - b ipeene «= oom going over with his Excel- 
lency, as he was in want © ny [a gentleman to ai in 
the | map Ay suite, One of his sone, tilboned Cromwell, peer von the 
business of a grocer on Snow-bill, and died in 1748. His son Oliver was 
an attorney and clerk to St, Thomas’s Hospital, and with this attorney, 
son of the grocer who died in 1821, the male line of the Lord Protector’s 
family expired, This last had an only daugbter, Elizabeth Oliveria 
Cromwell, who married a Mr. Russell in 1801. Of other descendants of 
the Protector through Henry Cromwell, two females married, one a shoe- 
maker at Soham, and the other, ove Saunders, a butcher’s son, who was 
a fellow-servant in the family in which she herself lived. Others were 
redaced to almost begging their daily bread, and gradaally sank into 
the lowest class of society. One, after seeing her hu die in the 
workhouse of a little Suffolk town, died herself a pauper, leaving twe 
daughters ; and it is probable that there are yet in our lowermost ranks 
some “ everse domits tristes reliquie,’”’ some relies of the once famous Crom- 
wells of Hinchinbrook. . 


In the following notice of the present condition of tie once great 
Scotch family Kirkpatrick we find much piquant information as to the 
cousin-ship of her Loveliness the Empreas Eugenie. 


The present baronet of the name of Kirkpatrick is lost to sight, thoagh 
he exists, as is sup , somewhere not in the highest circles, Yet his 
ancestor was that Kirkpatrick who “ made sicker” of the Red Comyn, 
and who earned the unflinching gratitude of Robert Brace. His de- 
scendant sold the iaheritance of the Kirkpatrick to one of the brothers 
Baird for upwards of £200,000, and he, as we said, has passed out of t. 
But the family is still illustrious in these latter days, as Sir 

nard avers, by “ the plai of genealogists.” The good and 
crecgfel Eugenie (wno cares whence she was ?), Empress of the 
Frenth, and Spanish Countess of Theba, claims a maternal descent from 





Bea. this very ancient race. When the daughter of a Scotch consul attracted 


the youngest son of the great family of Montijo, grandees of Spain of the 
first class, the mésalliance with a merchant’s family was ied by re- 
ference to a Scotch cry Mr. Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, called 
by Sir Walter Scott “the Horace Walpole of Edinburgh,” drew up a 
long and flourishing genealogical tree, in which the dagger dripping the 
heart’s blood of the Red Comyn was conspicuous, and this pedigree was 
submitted to Ferdinand VII., who said. “ Oh by all means, let the young 
Montijo marry the daughter of Fingal.”’ Until within the last two years, 
a Miss Kirkpatrick, grand-auot of the Empress, inhabited a very small 
house in the third-rate Scottish county town of Dumfries, and Her Im- 
perial Majesty bas several first cousins of the name of Kirkpatrick, sons 
ot her mother’s sister, who married her cousin, holding respectable mer- 
cantile situations, One of them was not long ago settled in trade at 
Havre, n 


Hosts of similar stories are mustered in these pages ; such for instanes 
as that of the Earl of Traquair, cousin of James I. of England, begging 
in the streets of Edinburgh in the year 1661. But Ireland is especially 
the land of vicissitudes, and Sir Bernard observes : 

“ What stories are more striking than the fall of the Hydes of Castle 
Hyde ia the famine, or the ruin of the —— of Kiltallagh and Clifden 
Castle, whose representative after the sale of his estates took orders, and 
became a missionary in the very district which used to be his own. The 
illfortune attached to a particular title is illustrated in the well-known 
‘Doom of Buckingham.’ We ourselves can point to Plantagenets liviog 
in bumble circumstances at Kettering, and now bearing the name 
Plant, possible for the sake of brevity. In the same town there is or was 
one = very recently, the widow of a baronet was earning her 
liveli by washing or charing. Her late h ‘8 grandfather, 
Jobn Norwich, lost his estate at the gd@imiog table. His son died in the 
parish workhouse, his grandson, the late Sir William, was a pry as and 
and his great , the present Sir William, is gone to America, 
whence he also to return to resume the title of his forefathers. We 
know also that the present owner of the ancient Scottish title of Wishart 
is a labouring man in the province of South Australia. Even princely 
streams come {efor through very humble veins, Among the lineal 
descendants of Edmund of Woodstock, Earl of Kent. sixth son of Edward 
I., King of England, entitled to. quarter the Royal arms, occur a 
butcher and a tollgatherer—the first a Mr. Joseph Smart, of Hales 
Owen ; the latter a Mr. George Wilmot, keeper of the turnpike- at 
Cooper’s-bank, near Dudley. Again, among the descendants of 
Plantagenet, Duke of Gloucester, fifth son of Edward IIL, we discover 
Mr. James Stepben Penny, the late sexton at St. George’s, Hanover- 
equate! Such relics of our old families are scattered in every quarter, 
while these revolutions of the wheel ‘through sunsbine, storm, and 
cloud,’ sul leave us the consolation that, in the maiv, we are masters of 
our fate.’ ‘ 

~_— 


Fine Arts. 


PHOTOGRAPHS IN NATURAL COLOURS, 

Upon the first discovery of ie it was 
ly telieved that the oatanel Nouetcntdins would be fixed, as 
their form and light and shape. When, bowever, it was ascertaloed that 
the various rays of epee pry ties Better tt photicity,”’ 
an insuperable difficulty seemed to present iteelf. It is well known 
the red, yellow, aud green rays have very little power in Josep Ang 
are ; that isto say, they “come out” nearly as 
spots ; while, if the trae relations of colour are sought to be preserved 
with these, the blue rays will appear quite i te and insipid as 
water. Photographers were, therefore, ged to content themeelves 
with these unnatural relationships of colour, and satisfy themselves with 
browns and reds and neutral tints, according to the materials they em- 


has been reprinted by Oliver Ditson & Co. of Boston. Of Novello’s ployed, with no further reference to the colour of the 


objects they repre- 
sented. Great authorities even maintained that it was open to 
avoid this limitation which the very nature of optical Jaws i 
Some few enthusiasts have notwithstanding still hoped to solve this great 
problem, and among thcee was Mr. E. Beezuerel, who after studying this 
subject for twenty years, i« announced to have discovered a means of 
spectrum in its natural colours, 
and in very brilliant tints. 


The process is as follows. Mr. Beczuerel takes a well-polished silver 


mean the British Peerage—has just issued another work which will be plate, and after covering the back of it with varnish so as to leave the 
read with almost equal interest. He calls it The Vicissitudes of Families ; | tront surface alone exposed 
and in it he seninine rise and fall of families of wealth and power. We | tive conductor of a voltaic battery of one or two cells; to the negative 


, he attaches it by copper hooks to the posi- 
conductor of the battery is attached a piece of platinum. The plate of 
silver and the platinum are then plunged Into a mixture of eight parte 
of water and one of hydrochloric acid. The current decom 

the acid, and causes a deposit of chlorine on the surface of the silver, 
while bydrogen is liberated at the ive pole. The chlorine gas 
unites with the silver, and forms a violet-tinted coating, which would 
become quite black if the continued a sufficient length of 


on 

reaped, or the names thence obliterated. If we refer only to the Herald’s | time. This coating is tolerably sensitive t» light when very thin, and 
visitations, we shall find, perhaps to our surprise, that few, very few, of | in that condition 
the historic names which then held paramount sway io a particular dis- weak. By i 


aced the natural tints, although they are ver. 
g the thickness of the layer the tints become mu 


brighter, but the sensitiveness dimi n order to ascertain exactly 


trict still exist in male descendants known to those Heralds of to-day— | the amount of chlorine deposited on the silver plate, M. Beezuerel intro- 
the leaders of fashion in aristocratic circles, From Sir Bernard’s inter- | duces into the voltaic circuit an apparatus the decomposition of 
esting and authentic records we excerpt the principal facts relating to one | Water, and since chemical decompositiun is similar in quantity for each 


cell of a bat measuring the amount of hydrogen juced by 
this ciemmemen te quantity of cblorine liberated on 2 ape ol of 


family of Oliver Cromwell, originally of Welsh extraction, and bearing | the silver plate is easily brrived 


at. 
An idea of the extreme tenuity of this film may be obtained when we 


of it took the name of Cromwell as heir to Thomas, Lord Cromwell. We | learn that with six or seven cubic centimetres of chlorine to the square 


decimetre, the layer of ebloride of silver is only one-thousandth of « 
000004 of an inch. With w 
film of this thickness the best resulte are obtained. Before e re to 


Richard Cromwell, who succeeded to the power, as tranquilly aod un- the spectrum the surface has a plain wood colour, but if it be heated to 


between 150 deg. or 200 deg. centigrade (300 deg. to 390 deg. Fabren- 


ho actually reigned in England for seven | heit), it becomes rose-coloured on cooling. If, however, instead of raie- 
ot ave : bered by Pennant’s father at | ing the plate toa high temperature, it be enclosed within & copper ‘bex, 


warmed, say from 90 deg. to 95 deg. Fahrenheit, and main- 
at this beat five or six or, better still, placed 


in a frame 

1- | covered with a deep red glass, exposed to the sun’s rays for from a 
to half an hour, u submitted to the action of the pris- 

pon hp m the pone, in all their beauty, and the 
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The Aloion. 








only the beautiful effects of light and shade which we now obtain, but | 
eombined therewith the brilliancy of nature’s colouring. 


. Association, H. R. H. the Prince Consort, would in some way receive or 
THE COLLIER SHAKESPEARE. | address the body), the members shortly after three made their way to the 
Present state of the Controversy— Theory of Mr. Grant White. | new ball-room, where a magnificent lunch and abundance of the costliest 


The last news about this celebrated volume, which bas been brought 
into such promivevce by the denunciation of it as an imposture by the 
officers of the British Museum, was, thut the Duke of Devonshire, its 
owner, bad removed it from the Museum, and that it was proposed that 
a Committee of men of letters and paleograpbisis sbould examine its ma- 
nuseript reading Pp upon their date. We learn that such a 
committee bas not been ; bat that the Dake bas placed the 
volume in the bands of four ent Fel’ ows of the Society of Antiqua- | 
rians, that they may investigate the whole question and report upon it ; | 
and that it is already bruited in London that these gentlemen bave found | 
reason to question correctness of the summary judgment pronounced 
in the MS. department of the Museum. This does not surprise us. Our 

ders will r ber, that six weeks ago we took ground that it had 
not yet been satisfactorily ed that a forgery had been committed by 
an not to say by Mr. Collier—and that before pronouncing an 
pm in the matter, we should await further developments. 

It seems not improbable, however, that the four eminent antiquarian 

now sitting in solemn conclave upon the famous folio, may 
their conclusions forestalled, and their report, like Robert Brown. | 
”s story, made to their band, by the author of an article upon this | 
subject in the Adantic Monthly for October, avowedly from Mr. Grant 
White, who, by the way, bas always strenuously opposed the authority of 
these manueggipt readings, and bas admitted even the value of but very 
few of them.” The article is evidently the fruit of a careful considera- | 
tion of the subject, and was written with the aid of privately printed | 
fac similes of several passages in Mr. Collier’s folio. It admits that if the | 
experiments made at the British Museum are to be relied upon, the con- 
clusion is uvavoldable that the modero-looking pencil memoranda upon | 
the margin of the folio are of earlier date than the antique-looking cor- | 
rections in ink which are written over them. | 

But the article denies the inference that therefore those readings in | 

ink are spurious and of modern date. This denial it supports by show- 
ing that writing of an earlier date than the volume in question—1632— | 
might be quite modern-lookiog, while that of a date much later might | 
be so antique-looking as to be illegible to ordinary readers. This is | 
shown by giving, first, a fac simile of the writing of Sbakespeare’s friend, | 
the Ear! of Southampton, from a paper written in 1624, which, as far as 
its look is concerned, “ might bave been written yesterdey ;” and next, 
by comparing with this a fac-simle of writing—a week’s washing account 
—certainly uot of earlier date than 1660, which few persons entirely 
anskilled To aleugraphy, would decipher. The position is then taken 
that the writing in ink and the writing ia pencil are not necessarily from 
the same hand ; and that to assume that they are, is to beg the question 
in dispute. In like manner it is shown that the poiat made against the 
Sees th of the corrector, that some of ink cerrections are in an- 
ue 
form, 














spelling, as offals, bodie, while the pencil memoranda are in modern | 
a8 offals, body, is of no momeut whatever, because such irregularity | 
was the common pee of writers and printers before the latter part 
of the seventeent! ouanee. 
Bat, perbape, the most important 
tioned, by which it is shown that the persona who made the corrections 
. in the first place, an immense amount of labour entirely use- 
ess for his purpose if he were a forger ; and next, that even in these few 
Sac similed passages he bas in several instances actually ‘“ modernized the 
text” in points which made no difference in the reading ; such, for in- 
stance, as changing sayes to says, cloathes to cloths, &e.,—which it need 
hardly be said, a forger of antique corrections would not do. Upon this 
and other evidence, which we cannot notice particularly, the article con- 
cludes that these MS. corrections are “not fabrications of the present 
day,” but that most, if not all of them, “ were made in the third quarter 
of the Seventeenth century.” The article also defends Mr. Collier from 
the insinuations so freely made in England, that be is the author of these 
professed antique corrections, declares that bis conduct from the begin- 
ning in this matter bas been loyal on its face, and expresses the belief 
that he will nscathed out of the trial through which he is now 


ritative opinioas proaou id? England, from the British Museam and 
other quarters, tbat these MS, readiogs are modern, and the appearance 
of a book in London, written by an LL. D.,, to show that they are so, and 
the final appoiatment of four eminent antiquarians to examine the sub- 
ject, it should prove that the question bas been settled, and against these 
authorities, too, in the course of a few hours’ investigation, by an Ame- 
rican who never saw the Collier folio.—N. ¥. Times, 


——— 
SAVANS AT LUNCH. 


If a correspondent of the Aberdeen Herald is to be trusted, Prince Al- 
bert did not treat bis learned visitors of the British Association in a 
manner according with the strict laws of hospitality. Ino short they 
seem to have been treated somewbat—ahem! may we say rudely !— 
well, we will say they were somewhat neglected. We abridge from the 
Herald :— P 

Although the announcement officially made by Professor Phillips, in 
the various sections of the Britich Association, that Her Majesty and 
H.R.H, the Prince-Consort had kindly invited 200 of the members of that 
body to‘ breakfast at Balmoral Castle, during the hours of two and six 
o’cloek, on the aft of Thursday,” rather tickled the fancy of people 
of ofdinary capacity aud desire, who don’t regularly dine daring the 
night time, and take supper in the morning, yet this feeling did not pre- 
vent the stated number from -— accepting the Highland hospitality 
80 jously — es ee ben the party arrived at new 
bridge leading to Balmoral they were in spirits to join in the general 
People 





, which it was evident was to mark the visit of the Association. 
were gathering in crowds from all quarters—many a-foot—many 
in carts (a delightful way of travelling—one plaid serves three or four 
in a cart, though it is better with two ouly)—and substantial farmers 
with their helpmeets in gigs. You could hear the sound of the pipes, 
too ; and, looking up the way of Inver, a glimpse of the Farquharson 
mea might be caught, as they held on in hing order t ds the 
Palace. To home-grown folks this at once betokened a Highland 
Gathering, for the gratification and instruction of foreigners, and they 
proudly said so. e 
Crossing the bridge, and entering the gate to the Castle—all were 
made welcome—a smart member of the “ A” London Division of police- 
men, however, a pt keeping his practised eye upon every one 
who approached. well-laid neat walks, the fine Custle, and the beau- 
tifal grounds, were the subject of general admiration ; and the members 
of the Association having, after some ruoning to and fro, made their way 
to # handsome and spacious tent, which seemed prepared as a reception- 
room—three chairs being so as if they were meant for Royalty 
—the visitors waited eagerly for what was to come next. Aad the wait- 
ing was by no means uaint . It was now close upon two o’clock 
—and, in a few minutes, the Farqu men, to the number of upwards 
of a bundred, clad in their clan tartan, with colours streaming, and 
by their pipers, arrived, and took up a position on the lawn in front of 
the Castle. They were speedily followed by the Fife men ia similar 
array from Braemar, under the Earl of Fife, and the Forbes men from 
Strathdon, headed by Sir Charlie’ Forbes of Newe. The several clans, 
with Her Majesty's guard of booour of the 93rd Regiment, commanded by 
Major Brown, having formed into a semicircle, immediate arrangements 
to be made for the commencement of the games. 

t the members of the British Association, what had become of them? 
Well, they were waitiog—some of them without their breakfast—and it 
was now half-past two—aod though marmare began to grow that things 
were certainly lookiog rather odd, sflll there was nodoubt that all would 
be right by and by. They could not be altogether forgotten. In a little 
it was whispered the Queen was coming, the party gathered around 
the quarter overlooking the lawn, where seats were for Her Ma- 
jesty observing the sports, Soon she appeared leaning on the arm of the 
Priace-Consort, and was received with cordial marks of loyalty, which, 
with the Prince, she most graciously acknowledged. Among the spec- 
tators of the sports were—Lord Jobn Rassell aad bis sons, Lord Elgin, 
Sir Andrew Leith Hay, Professor Owen, Sir Roderick Marchison, and 
the other distinguished men who are now so well known amongst us, as 
leading members of the British Association. About three o’clock the 
= commenced—the judges being Lord Fife, Colonel Farqubarsoa of 

re ~ Colonel t Forbes of Invereraan—Dr. Robertson 
Indego, <r Majesty’s commands, superio 
with tbat thorough business-skill aod jurbanity w 





of 
the arrangements 
never fails to 


: 


| recognition of the British 
peared to be the general opinion on the journey that the President of the 


| 
t of this article is the result of an | 
examinatjon of the privately — fae similes of the folio before men- | 


| 
passing. It would be strange indeed if, after all the learned and autho- philoso, 


be 
headed | the worst 


Meanwhile, as it seemed pretty evident that there was to be no special 
by the Royal President (it ap- 


wines were served to all, ie. who wished to partake or could get 
near the table. The room in itself was a rare sight to see—being a 


——_ specimen of artistic decoration ; the Higbland element, in the | the 


ape of antlered stag’s heads, dirks, swords, shields, and sporrans, form- 
ing a striking object of interest. A band from Edinburgh played in ad- 
mirable style a choice selection of music during lunch. 

Having refreshed the bers of the Association retired to the scene 
of the games, which were still proceeding with much spirit, ber Majesty 
graciously awarding costly prizes of dirks, claymores, pistols, &c., to the 
competitors who were dec: best entitled to the awards by the judges. 
Five o'clock was the bour appointed for ‘be members of the Association 
starting for Aberdeen, aod her Majesty, with the Prince-Consort, having, 
at the conelusion of the games, shortly after that bour left for the Palace 
amid the loud and repeated cheers of the whole assemblage, the visitors 
made their way towards their various vebicles, which were in waiting, 
and drove off for Averdeen—many of them evidently thinking a good 
deal, and deploring very deeply that by some sad mal-arran t or 
want of thought the British Association, on its first visit to the High ands, 
had not enjoyed the opportunity of that matual expression of feel- 
ing which exists between them and their illustrious and Royal President. 





——=>—— 


FREDERICK aNp VoLTarre.—Here is an amusing sketch of the familiar 
intercourse of two men of great renown, but little souls, from the Rev. 
J. H. Gurney's “ God’s Heroes and the World’s Heroes.” 

Our sketch would be incomplete without some notice of Frederick’s 
intercourse with Voltaire—kings and despots, both of them, in their own 
domain. In peaceable times, Frederick’s reckless spirit fuund employ- 
ment in literature ; and, thinking that bis business was rather to enlight- 
en mankind than to master what wiser men bad written, be poured forth 
volume after volume, in French, of indifferent prose and worse poetry. 
He desired to have a critic at band to correct what was faulty in his 
com tions, and, as a Royal author, coveted for bis own the Prince of 
Crit So overtures were made to Voltaire to come to Potsdam, there 
to be entertained with courtesy and honoars suited to his fame ; and to 
Potsdam, in an evil hour, he went ; never did a palace ‘hold two such 
men, with talents at oace so great and so perverted. The king sat up- 
stairs writing bis history or dabbling in philosophy ; or penning alternate- 
ly lampoons and compliments ; and Voltaire sat down-stairs writing his 
“ Age of Louis XIV.” Their productions in manuscript were freely com- 
municated to each other, and profusely commended, or freely criticized. 
For a time Voltaire was pleased and flattered ; the king, he said, was “as 
agreeable in society as he was terrible in war.” “Nothing could be 
thore delightfol than this mode of life, or more honourable to philosophy 
or literature.” 

But alas! for the credit of philosophy, the friendship was not eteraal, 
and the quarrels which ensued were pitiful and degrading to the last 
degree Voltaire delighted to quiz the poor authors who were admitted, 
like bimeelf, to the familiar supper scenes of the palace, and Frederick 
resented every attack upon men whom be esteemed as prodigies of 
genius. As occasions of dispute multiplied, the wit could not restrain 
his pen, nor spare bis patron, so stinging epigrams were written, aod 











soon reported to the king. Frederick retaliated in kind ; if the weapons 
were less keen, sarcasms from such a quarter left a rankling wound be- 
hind them, and the great master of the mocking art when too roughly 





touched, was as irritable and passionate as a spoiled child. Other 
grievances followed, and scenes were ted, for the t of wits 
aod courtiers, which sound ludicrous beyond description, when we con- 
sider the pretensions of both parties, and the terms on which they came 
togethér. “ You are a philosopher,” Frederick had wriften in the letter 





of invitation, “and I am one also. What more natural than that we 
should enjoy each otber’s society? I respect you as my master in elo- 
quence and knowledge ; and I love you as a virtuous friend.” The kin 
gave the “ virtuous friend” an allowance of tes, chocolate, sugar, an 
other articles, The “ virtuous friend’ complained that were bad, 
the purveyors being a cheating set. Frederick replied that, in that case, 
might do without them ; bis sublime studies need not be 
interrupted by attention to such trifles. Voltaire was in a rage, and, to 
reimburse himself, sold his wax candles, taking care, when he left the 
royal apartments for his own, always to bring a long one with him, 
which was never returned. 





Veurers Horxixs.—Jobo Hopkins was a wealtby London merchant, 
and resided in Old Broad-street. He was the architect of nearly his 
whole fortune, which originated in some highly fortunate speculations 
in the stocks, and was considerably increased at the losion of the 





his wife, i> selena tana cf bosentan At one time she had 
been removed to America, another to Australia, a third account conveyed 


to bim in ao 'ymous letter about twelve months ago, was that the hand 
of death bad Willen upon her. At last, however, the tide begins to ebb, the 
dark clouds which so long o’er-shadowed the case are dis- 
pelled, and light dawns. letter unexpectedly arrives, to 
gentleman the agreeable tidings that his presence in the Isle of Jer- 
sey, where his wife was residing, would be agreeable to all parties ; and 
as we are not writing an ii romance, but a novel adventure in 
real life, and bave no desire to fill up the interim with suppositions of 
our own invention, we bring our tale to an end by simply stating what 
will ~ es to all true lovers to learn, that the y pair were 
reunited in the bonds of ‘holy wedlock,’ on the 12th inst., as appears 
pen eave tates SS eswcers 
pean tow amongst the beaatiful lakes mountain scenery of West- 
moreland, where, and evermore, we wish them everlasting felicity.” 


g 
Z 





Orie or raz Jupce’s Brack Car.—The practice of our jodges 

putting on a black cap when they condemn a criminal to death w 
found, on consideration, to have a deep and sad significance. 
the bead wa: in ancient days 4 sign of mouraing. “ Haman hastened to 
bis house, mournivg and having his head covered.”’ (Esther vi. 12.) 
like manner Demosthenes, when insulted by the populace, went home with 
bis head covered. ‘ And David ... wept as he went up, and had his head 
covered ; ... and all the people that was with him covered every man 
his head, and they went up, weeping as they went up.” (2d , xv., 
30.) Darius, too, covered bis head on learning the death of B¥s Queen. 
But among ourselves we fiod traces of a similar mode of expressing 
arty tanerals. The mourners bad the hood “ drawn forward over the 
” (Fosbroke, “ Eneye. of Antiq.,”’ p. 951.) Indeed, the hood drawn 
forward thus over the head is still part of the mourning habiliment of 
women when follow the And with this it should be borne 
in mind that, as far back as the time of Chaucer, the most usual coloar 
of mourning was black. Atropos also, who held tbe fatal scissors which 
cut short the life of man, was clothed in black. When, therefore, the 
judge puts on the black cap, it isa very significant as weil as solema 
ure. He pats on mourning, for he is about to pronounce the for- 


5 is 


proced 
| feit of a life. And, accordingly, the act itself, the putting on of the 


black cap, is generally understood to be significant. [t intimates that 
the judge is about to pronounce no merely registered or titious 
sentence ; in the very formula of condemnation he has himself in 
mourning for the convicted culprit as for a dead man, The criminal is 
then left for execution, and, unless mercy exert its sovereign prerogative, 
suffers the sentence of the law. The mourning cap expressively indi- 
cates bis doom.— Noles and Queries. 





Lirs anp Dears on British Rar_waxs.—In the course of the year 1858 
the Railways of the United Kingdom conveyed to their several destina- 
tions in absolute safety 139,193, 254 passengers. But these were not all 
with whom bargains for conveyance were made. The actual number of 
persons who took tickets at Railway stations and intrusted themselves to 
the care of the companies was 139,193,699 leaving a balance of 445 to be 
accounted for. Of this balance 26 were killed outright by accidents on 
the way, and 419 were more or less injured. That is the account against 
British Railways io the matter of life and limb for the last statistical pe- 
tiod. All things considered, it is not a bad presentment. Stri an 
a s may consider that e man, woman, and child in 
land, Scotland, and Ireland travel Rail way six times in the space 
of those twelve months, whereas out of all these ventures only one in 
5,000,000 terminated fatally, and only one in 300,000 was attended with 
personal injury. In fact we bave rather understated the chances of se- 
curity, which were greater than these round numbers imply. but there 
stands the general result. Now, is that result to be complained of? 
Perhaps not, and yet two or three points should be considered before we 
acquiesce in it as satisfactory. Not to mention that in such a reckoning 
as that of buman life no av drawbacks can be suffered to remain, 
we must remember that nothing but the most jealous and exacting vigi- 
lance on the part of the public serves to keep the standard of y at 
its present height. If we were once to relax our demands in this respect 
Railway trains might become as dangerous as Mississippi steamers, and 
we must needs persist, therefore, in our scrutiny and our requisitions. 
Moreover, though the tale of death and damage may not Lv Dre ont 
tionately heavy when compared with the enormous area of the “and 
the prodigious aggregate of adventurers, it is far too serious in itself to 
be tolerated without an effort at miti There is also another 
account to be added. Seventeen deaths and 52 injuries occurred 
the same period (to servants or contractors of the various companies, 
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| South-Sea bubble in 1720. He obtained the name of “ Vultare” Hop- 
kins from his rapacious mode of acquiring bis immense wealth, which at 
his death amounted to £300,000. On one occasion he paid an evening 
| visit to Gay, the founder of the Hospital in Southwark, who also was as 
remarkable for his private y as his public monificence. On 
Hopkins entering the — Mr. Guy lighted a farthing le which 
lay ready on the table, and desired to know the purport of the gentle- 
man’s visit, “I have been told,” said Hopkins, “ that you, sir, are bet- 
ter versed in the pradent and necessary art of saving than any Man now 
living, and I therefore wait upon you for a lesson of frugality ; an art 
ia which I used to think I excelled, bat am told by all who know you, 
that you are greatly my superior.” “ And is that all youcame about?” 
replied bay Oe why then we can talk this matter over in the dark.” 
Upon this, he with great deliberation extinguished his new-lighted far- 
thing candle. Struck with this example of economy, Hopkins rose up, 
acknowledged himself convinced of the otber’s superior thrift, and took 
his leave. Unfortunately for Hopkins, he happened to be a whig, and 
was moreover concerned in various loams to a governmeut composed of 
{hig ; this ee | account for the exacerbation of Pope in the following 
ines from Epistle IIL. of bis “ Moral Essays :”’ 


“ When Hopkins dies, a th d lights attend . 
The wre' ch, who living saved a candle’s end ; 
Should’ring God’s altar a vile image stands, 
pay haben - “ . his _— 4 
That live-lon, whic! gon's self might own, 
Eternal buckle takes in Parian stone.” ° 
Notes and Queries. 


Tue Marrigp Re-Marrixp.—A Romaytic Story.—“ It will be in the 
recollection of most of our readers (says the Kendal Mercury of a late date,) 
that on a fine morning, in the summer of 1854, the quiebtown of Appleby 
was startled with unusual activity by an announcement that a young girl, 
resident at a boarding school in the town, had disappeared during the 
aight in company—as was suspected, and as turned oat to be the fact— 
with her music teacher. The young lady’s age at the time was, we be- 
lieve, 13 or 14, while that of the geatleman—who then held the situation 
of organist of the parish charch—might be about 24. Pursuit was forth- 
with given, and the electric telegraph put in motion, but the parties ar- 
rived at Gretna, where marriages could thea be celebrated, ad libitum, 
without regard to age or any other of the legal requisites attached to 
the English ceremony, and the Gordian knot was tied ere a veto could 

put upon the rash proceedings, No doubt the bappy pair now thought 
—a too common delusion—and that explanations and re- 
conciliation would follow merely as a matter of course, and their future 
felicity be secured. But, alas! their hopes were soon dissipated. At 
the Carlisle station, on their return, the iron hand of the superintendeot 
of police was laid upon the arm of the happy bridegroom, and he was 
consigned to durance vile on a charge of “ abduction,” while the young 
lady, bis wife, was straightway burried to ber paternal home on the 
banks of Lake Windermere. On a subsequent day the wrath of the lady’s 
parents, and of the echoolmistress who initiated hehe proceedings, 
being unappeasable, the ‘captive lover’ was fully tted for trial by 
the lisle bench of magistrates, and at the Westmoreland assizes, beld 
at Appleby, in the month of August following—the mother of the young 
lady appearing as a witness against him—-be was found guilty and sen- 
tenced to nine mouths’ imprisonment as a first clases misdemeanant. 

“ A question was discussed by the public at the time whether the mar- 
riage which had been celebrated between the parties was binding upon 
them, but by the legal world, including the judge who tried the case, 
we believe no doubt of its validity according to the laws of Scotland. 
binding in England, was cotertaleed 3 and that, notwi the 
conviction for _—_ the an prey ne , of im- 
prisooment, wou ve a legal t to claim the possession of bis 
youthful wife. Be this, however, as it may, we commi 








t the question to 
the bands of the carioas in such matters, while we proceed with our re- 
markable narrative. The young lady, as we have stated above, on be- 
ing ruthlessly torn from him she had taken fortetter for worse, con- 


to the care of her . 
term of her husband’s imprisonment having expired, he resumed 





though perbaps the callings of these were necessarily somewhat 
b dous, their fate cannot be uncared for or cast out of the calculation. 


Tue Capture or Scuamyt.—The St. Petersburg correspondent of the 
Nord gives the following details respecting the capture of this famous 
Circassian chief, the correctness of which he vouches for. After describ- 
ing the plan of attack which had been arranged by Prince Bariatinski, 
the account proceeds : 

The fight was one of the most desperate character, but the Marides, 
placed between two fires, saw that resistance or flight was equally im- 
possible. Out of 400 men who formed the garrison of Gounib, 47 only 
remained alive. Schamyl shut himself up in one of the habitations 
which were cut into therock. The plateau was covered with corpses. We 
lost one hundred men. When Prince Bariatinski arrived on this plateau, 
he stopped the firing, and, addressing Schamyl, summoned him to sur- 
render. The Imaum, appearing at an aperture which had been made in 
the rock, asked in what condition he was required to yield. “Leave 
your retreat unconditionally,” replied the Commander-in-Chief. He 
who had been our bitterest enemy for so many years then came forth. 
“Are you Schamyl?” asked the prince, “ Yes,” the Imaum. 
“ Then your life is spared and you will retain your wives and ° 
But I shall send you to St. Petersbarg to-morrow, and your fate must 
finally depend on the will of the Emperor, my august master.” Scdamyl 
bent his head without uttering a word. The general then said, “ I waited 
for you a long time at Tiflis; I hoped you would come of yourself and 
make your submission, but you furced me to come bere in search of ” 
Then tarning to Lieutenant-Colonel Grabbe he said, “ Proceed with 
to St. Pe rg, and report to the Emperor what you have seen. To- 
morrow | will send a report and Schamy! himself.” 


~_— 


Mruron's Domestic Hasrrs —At his meals he never took mach of 
wine or any other fermented liquor, and be was not fastidious in his 
food ; yet his taste seems to have been delicate and refived like his other 
senses, and he bad a preference for such viands as were of an 
flavour. In his early years he used to sit up late at bis stadies, and 
haps be continued this practice while his sight was good ; but io his 
ter years he retired every night at nine o’clock, and lay till four in sam- 
mer, till five in winter, and if not d then to rise, he had some one 
to sit at bis bedside and read to him. When he rose he had a chapter of 
the Hebrew Bible read for him, and then, with of course the intervention 
of breakfast, studied till twelve. He thea dined, took some exercise for 
an bour—generally in a chair, in which he used himself—and 
afterwards played on the organ or bass-viol sang himeelf or 
made his wife sing, who, us be said, had a good voice bat noear. He 
then resumed bis studies till six. from which bour till eight he conversed 
with those who came to visit him. He finally took a light supper, 
Ne ee OSS Oe, Se a 

rest. 

Like many other poets Milton found the stillness, warmth, and recam- 
bency of fa ble to position ; and his wife said that before 
rising of a morning, he often dictated to her twenty or thirty verses. A 
favourite position of bis when dictating bis verses, we are told, was that 
of sitting with one of his legs over an arm of his chair. His wife related 
that he used to compose chiefly ia the winter, which account is confirmed 
if the following passage in his Life by Phillips :—“ There is a remarka- 

@ passage in t position of Paradise Lost which I have a particular 
occasion to remember ; for, whereas I had the perusal of it from the very 
begiuning, for some years, as I went from time to time to visit him, in a 
parcel of ten, twenty, or thirty verses at a time, which being written by 
whatever band came next, might possibly want correction as to the or- 
thograpby and a having, as summer came on, rot being 
OE te de ean teers eee ene 
automnal equinox to the vernal, aud that 


(as 
other times) was never to bis satisfaction, though he courted fancy 
never so much ;” Oe el Se ee Se eee 
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BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York 


’ 
LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
[iter the world through the Mesars Roruseni.p’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, and Vienna, 
ir 


BETAS tan BARRE EE Vor. 


FFER FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
Oo Bank of Montreal and its Branches in Canada, io » ums to suit Purchasers. 

CREDITS issued, Sterling Kachange, sad Notes, and Drafis, payable in Canada pur- 
chased or Collected. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 


























suCcURITE SPECIAL EDICT! 

FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, ma Down Lat ae tee | 
No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, JANITORS OF ? FUWLIC BUILDINGS DON'T LAY howe YOU 1 

(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS) *AGEMD THIs " TEUBORAM” TO TOUR cures 
CASH CAPITAL $200,000. UPHOLSTERERS | DON’T Tav'tg Wh ANY CARPETS, Ol. OLOTHS OR MATTING 

WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. HARRINGTONS PATEAT CARPET LINING. 

—_— USE IT IN CHURCHES, USE IT IN READING 
Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. A ts errrts woven, gs Bee nAtb aoe 
“sue PARLORS, “ “ % LODGE ROOMS, 


THOMAS W, BIRDSALL, 


JOSEPH WALKER, President. 


DIRECTORS. 


“ « & “ BEDROO: 
ANYWHERE, EVERYWHERE, IN EVERY PLACE WHERE CARPETS, 
OLL CLOTH AND MAITING ARE USED. 














'Tis the cheapest and the best ; it LB ay them from wearing 
WO. 56 RUB DE LA PAIX, PA Josurn Ween, Risaey P. Beorr, Wx. Dexmstocs, Gaonoe H. Berer, out, and adds a rich appearance to COWEST PRICE CARTETS. 
GaPant cimcyLas LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS | |W  gusey, 8. 7. Vatawrors, © Epu’p. W. Conuizs, Epwanp Onomweit, J. R. HARRINGTON, Agent wo 
oa “ HOLLAND PORTUGAL, GERMANY | Rosas L. Casa, > b —* — amg — pe ey 6 No. 62 Warren Street, 
GRRAY baurasx, BELGIUM, ane. Boma, Wu. H. Hussey, Rost. L. Munmar, i : , . 
7 SPA ’ ° Wu.eTs, We. Aten Burien, WRENCE, Awraony P. Franct 
r=) NTINOPLE, CAIRO Jenn D. Wanesx, 1. B. Wruan, Samu. ©. Paxson, Samus D. Basooce, INDIA RUBBER SPRING BED. 
MBEMons, Sandwatia, be ae ’ Rowan Manarer, Jou AUX, D. Os Jomaruan ODeLt, EMOVAL TO 338 BROADWAY. SECOD BLOCK, ABOYE STEW ARTS, Wuman 
Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. Hawn Barsow, Wuiias F. Morr, BE. J. Dowmmi, Bossst Bowss. to buy, but shail be pleased to serve yon, ifyou like . They are perfectly clean, sweet 
Epwarp Huicat, Epwaxp Woop, and everlasting. Don't forget to look at them. You can also see at the same place 
WELLS, FARGO & CO., Colton’s Patent Iron Folding Bedsteads, 
CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHAN co. That bedding without troub: 
hap lin aye som a MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. aaah SEMEMBER $13 BROADWAY. 
OH LIPO D THE SANDWICH Is 
LANDS, a igs Mail Bionmore of the Pe tn of cach oath. PARTICULAR ATTENTION 18 INVITED TO THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES ‘ pore 
Euchenge on California, Oregon, aod the Sandwich Islands for sale at all times OFFERED BY TH OHN ACH, 
Ee aear orev SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. TRUNK MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, 
BUmCAR, rors & CO, INSURANCE BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N. Y. 60 Mecadwey, Con: of Wall Stecst, 


KERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND mgovan STREETS, NEW YORK 
= 
Clroular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &o. 


The Comp: 
to the division of Profits. No ob! 
of the actual Premium ; 





BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Insue Oredits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 





IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
Be AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE IS PROVIDED 
, collected free of charge. 
and credits and bills purchased and collected on England, Lreland, Scotland 
bs Betueh Hin Morte Panda 


Provipees, 

. 0. FERGUSSON, 

. BH GRAIN, No. 2% William Street, New York. 
©. F, SMITH. 





AUCTIONEER, BROKKH, AND BANKER, 
Bs LEAVE TO INFORM HIS NUMEROUS FRIENDS AND THE PUBLIC, THAT 
he has removed No. 4 Broad Street, to his new and commodious STOCK 8ALES- 
iM AND Oe71Ce, 52 Willtes Street, poor Wall. which have been 
up expressly for his Auction Brokerage inking Business, with increased 
in yh new premises are now open for public 


y, ery da, 
required, at 12% o'clock, at the Stock talesroom, 52 liam Street, or Merchant's 
as ¢ 8 end Bonds bought and sold at private sale and at the Broker’s 

‘on Commission. Interest allowed on deposits, an‘ dividends collected. Sales also 
of Real Estate, at public or at private sale, when desired. 





BANK-NOTE ENGRAVING. 
AMERICAN BANK-NOTE COMPANY. 
NEW YORK, Sepa. 1, 1859. 

HE BUSINESS or TES COMPANY IN NEW YORK, HAVING BEEN CONCENTRA- 

ted in the MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, the severe! frm agencies RAWDON, 

GHT, HA & EDSON, TOPPAN, CARPENTER 4 CO., DANFORTH, PER- 

©O., BALD, COUSLAND & GO.,’ JOCELYN, DRAPER, WELSH & CO., and 

‘OOD, HAY &4 WHITING, are d, and all may hereafier 
bg Vn ressed to Sy rocestany, 





Company is no red to afford to BANKING INSTITUTIONS and THE PUBLIC 
Tu ‘seraees fey vy ee = un its [ojos the oa} —_ bby: regards op ptt 
, provisions made us « trust confided their care. 
m organieaionts ne ore extended to bem under 
at NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, NEW ORLEA OINCINNA’ 
MO. L, and CHICAGO. ™ a 


CHARLES TOPPANS, P dent 


es. 

ually nsured. ear 

its Capital secured and invested, the MUTUAL relates OLE LEATHER TRUNKS, DRESS TRUNKS, &c., FO’ 0) - 

non’  elestsea ts uired of the assured beyond the can Tra’ KS, &c., FOR EUROPEAN AND AMERI- 
no responsibility can Ladies and 





ab Bolus et the lat year, ake $100,000 nated to 


TRUSTEES. 


holders has just 
e Capital 


and 700 Broadway, 
N 


athe = welling. Paris made Travelling and Shopping Bags for 





been declared, ont of REFRIGERATORS! REFRIGERATORS !! 
NEW YORK, BOSTON & PHILADELPHIA REFRIGERATORS, 
A full assortment from the Best Makers. 








Moses niewen,, Peres P 7 Cuas. H. Mansuats, Eowm Banrverr, VARYING IN PRICE FROM 4TO DOLLARS. 
7 fuse. Scuvrt. Livisastom, Hear . E.iss Powvert, TOR SALE aT *¢ 
Ourver Stars, Jr., Loum Loncr, Josera Foutxs,Jr. Gzones G. Honsox, J. & C. BERRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOMS, 
a Axrnony B. Neusox, Jacos R. Nevius, U. A. Mugpoos, 
ALrRep Setos, Jos. Gauiann, Jr, Pency R. Pres, 601 Broadway, New York. 
G. Worrn’r. Gaay, Wa. H. Newman, P. Srracuan, CmAgLes STRECKER, - 
San’. L. Mircuna, J. B. Onarivia, Avex. M. Lawnencn, Samvet M. Fox, The Largest and Most Comp a teont tor 
Feso'c.G. Fostex, Simon de Vissza, as ss ‘. HOUSE FURNISHING ARTICLES 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Secretary. AurReD ETON, Viee oe President. In this country, is offered at the Lowest Prices at 


New York, November 1, 1858. 


BERRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOMS, 
001 Broadway, New York. 





STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOME STREET. | short notice, on the most 


BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 














Bach article is offered at a fixed Price, from which there is no deviation. 
Public and Private Establishments, Sieamers, Ships, Sieamboais, and Hotels supplied at 











CAMPTT BN. . nce ccnceeceecessvecncnseeeinereerenne cee ..§200,000. J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 BROADWAY. 
— Have now on band a full supply of 
This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, BUSTIC FURNITURE, CANE WORK, ORNAMENTAL BRONZED, AND PaINTED 
Dwelling Houses and F Wareh Stores and Mer- IRON WORK. 
handise, F: _ ‘Ships in Port, d&e. Japanned Bird Cages &c., &c., which are offered at the Lowest Prices. 
On the most favourable terms. All losses will be immediately adjusted, and promptly paid. SILVER PLATED WARE. 
e TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY. 
REDE! Dewtow Pearsais, Lrnep M 
wy Fe Guanas J. 0 ’ Baxsauin W. FLOYD, JAPANNED TEA TRAYS. 
Abaw W. Sram) ven taes { — a J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 Broadway, New York. 
Conwentvs nonce L. Ossoas iM BON ' . band the assortment of the above articles to be found " 
Epwin = i, 4 ppm ny , » - oes were cael os tae ntear pros An early call solicited. ” = meaty 
fant Pres pa — 
Hewey J. . 4 ‘y+ THE SOMS OTRBASIVE 


FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 
SAMUEL WILLETS, Vice Pres. 


Benjamin J. Pentz, Secretary. 





WM. H. WHITLNG, Secretary. 


INSURANCE. 


<2 ee —_—___— 

















UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. 5. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ACTHORIZED CAPITAL, £2%,000,000 STERLING. 

T= UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY INSURER AGAINST LO8S OR DAMAGE 

by Fire, on . Merchandise, Household Furniture, Ac., &c., at the usual rates. 
Losses adjusted in New York, and promptly paid, without reference to London. 
A Special Fund of $150,500 
foae ty the New York Trus‘ees, for the benefit of Policy Holders, in accordance with the 


law of 
New York Trustees. 
CALEB 0, HALSTED, President Manhattan Bank. 
SCHUYLER LIVINGSTON, Firm of Barclay & Livingston. 
WATTS SHERMAN, = Dunean, Sherman & Co. 


New York Directors. 
Keasar Benson, Harpocs, J. De Pavsrer Ocoss, 
T. B. Coppinetor, Wa. A. Kune, Joseru Svuakr, 
Suse K. Evererr, ©. Menerta, Epwarp D. Sraacus, 
dauxs Hanree, Geo. B. Mongwoop. Hens. M. Waitioce 
Joanra 8. Hawxins, Bensamin A. Mumronn, Jexemian Wiser. 


GEORGE ADLARD, Maveger and General Agent, 
58 Wall Street, New York. 
PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 111 BROADWAY, 
MARINE AND INLAND 


aie te ote 
M18 COMPANY CONTLYUES TO DO AN Us) MERCH P 
ness, and has returned {0 {te dealers, out of the yh, it dividend 

serip—and the 


Cons— Str 
Jo the issue 





WILLIAM LEOONEY, Vice Presiden 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. = 
_ es 





TO SOUTHERS MERCHANTS. 
HARDEN'S EXPRESS 
Leaves every TUESDAY, THURSDAY, sod SATURDAY, by Steamship, 
FOR SAVANNAH, 


; COLUMBU AUGOSTA 
, TRANT NASRY Vim 
Gen! MONTGOMERY hose 





NEW ORLEA 

a é Ja the Interior of GRORGIA. ALABAMA and TANNESSER. 

anu of merobandise forwarded at Low Rates, and delivered with prompt. | 
For 


particulars apply at the office of 
HMARDEN’S EXPRESS, 74 Broadway. 





N’S TILES FOR nl a 
ALLS, DINING-R CON: . 
M ries and for Public Builds of grery Hin, a aid the Bbectbers 
mal a endian many Banka, and in ever: 
PODS, Gasehire Chimney Tops, Drain Pipe, dc. Por sale by 


Soe e Peet, New York. 


C. T. SHEPPARD, Agent. 
NO. 38 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 


WATSON'S FIRE BRICK MANUFACTORY, 
ESTABLISHED 1836, 
Perth Aimboy, New Jersey. 
IRE BRICK FOR ROLLING MILLS, BLAST FURNACES, FOUNDRIES, 


GAS WORKS, LIME KILNS, TANNERIES, BOILER AND GRATE 
SETTING, GLASS WORKS, &o., dc. 


FIRE CLAYS, FIRE SAND, AND KAOLIN. 














LIFE INSURANCE 
sRiTiss# COMMERCIAL COMPanNY, a screw. For at 
ESTABLISHED 


1820. 
APITAL ACCUMULATIONS) $5,500,000. NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR ones 
ing tbe Aang Half Premiums may remain on loan. Losses Promptty paid. 


J. & ©. BERRIAN'S HOUSE PCRNISHING WARE-Room, 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 








Wall Streets. u. KNEVITT, Aorvasy. Orrics ov rus Sucumany ov Sravs, 


ALBANY, August 





To the Shertff of the County of New York 
Sir: Notice is hereby given that, at the GENT RAL ELECTION to be beld in this State on 
EaD. the Grst Monday of November next, followiog 


the TO BADAY succeeding the Officers 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, be elected, 10 Wit = =e 
BRO A Secretary of Sta . 
ap mwas, A Comptroller, in Shoe Bi Santond Guan 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. Ap Aitorney General. in tne place of Lyman Tremain ; 
Gai GI ads cnc nc chedcedte suds Gs dustdetocsee ccnsebyy $300,000. A State Engineer and Surveyor, in ihe place of Van R. Richmond , 


those 
al 


Sousstont 


, buildings, shi, 
ith the security of 


THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY | 4 Canal Commissioner in the place of Charles H 
of only three other city companies, continues to insure all kinds 
ps in and their cargoes, on terms as low as are 

t wil insured. 


to 


insurers and the 


Danis. Panisu, Jas. Lon. Guanam, Jr., 

Gustavus A. Conover, Bowes R. Mciivames, 
EDWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 

ROBERT C. RATHBONE, Assist. Sec’y. 


of person- An Tenpaster of Siete Eyicens, im to place of 


DIRECTORS. “Also, Sensiors for the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Senate Districts, comprising 

JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. County of Rew York. NTY OFF.CERS TO BE BLECT ee 
Joszrn B. Vannes, Manrm Barss, Jr., 8. BEECKMAN, wt hi -~ ws 
LeonaRp APPLEBY, Dupuzr B. Joun C. Hanpgrson Geeeniane thee hine sé Aamsatie 
Faav'x H. Wo.corr,  Cuanure L. Voss, - we Selon al tas Coat of Cootrek Picea ta coe eae a aaa 
Wiis K. Stone, ARREW DeLANO,Jr., Epwaxp Macomuss, One J ol the Mariog Coury tothe Of ‘Albert A. Thompson: * 
Mouse Tar.on, Hiner V. Bovsn, ”  Wareon B.Cann, ” | Stsuperriars nce plrmoal John Mt Beg nd Pr F Vou 
Jauus 0. SHELDON, Joszrn B. Vaanvm, Jr., fhe atemion of Incpeeters of Blestioe 4 


E. APriesy, oat Cones Ganteasers 10 directed to chap. Toft 
Samu. D. Braprorp, Jr., Laws of 1889, a cop; of which ta printed berewic, fr inetrucions ta Fogard to thet dution 


® Ax Act to submit to the People a 





FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. pe. “7 ole 7 
State re Senate . 
ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY wcrc. tee commiminas cline Covet Pont ces recy nt, domes os toes: 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. credit of the State two million five bundred thousand dollars, at a rate not six 
Office, 56 Wall Street. . 


: 
£ 
: 
£ 


».008 PR ae CAPITAL, ¢ . - Wenates of sartiteates of stock, chal apply to leans cuthertnes by Gis ext, eofirentioguys 
£2,000, ERLING, OR $10,000,000. ea seule edi 
Paid up Capita! and Surplus, = sieges not es a preted fr or ork ne on te anal oe Bate 
4 SPECIAL FUND OF 9250000 HELD IN NEW YORK, re ed ntaene Ge ee injary 
TO MEET LOSSES. orloctpa na eta’ of wath Ioan, and for no ser purpose whaiever. ST = 
Loases in New York, and promp' ¥ Setenratic manne The Cann) Bese eropriated, to be paid out 
In addition to its Fire Sa Omnpuny Ue pontened to toannct ste an sro pas Sees se sean ee eae 
LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. agnins \snn eusbarteed by thts act, whites hall’ tt Gobte pet Gi eee 
fi AB ow Treasur of tho Scot annie} tan. Renetnatior dirwated Re levied end collected, the pay- 
Adam Norrie, James McCall, Richard Lrvin. Iepay inereat au afcreanid may be refunded out of the proceeds of the sald ianen' when fe 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. - ter ns is bereb: levied collected 
Wa. 5 Phelps Adam Norrie saunas an uber binte tenes ave ioeted and calbeeed mehaeet ioe tee ame 
m- Richardson, Benj. B. Sherman, Francia Siddy, | ecg 90 ont Aca at aka ou ae ea 
2 Fe hte Oe eda a 
: - said loan, will be ‘ 
Epucnxp Huser, Surveyor {Sen wunes the enme parted J = ht) AS = aS 








WILDER'S PATENT 

BSBALAMANDER SAFES, 
SECURED WITH 
The Best Patent Powder and Burgiar-Proef Locks. 
B. G. WILDER & 00,, 
AGENTS FOR THE PATENTER AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Depot, No. 191 Broadway, corner of Dey Street, 
NEW YORK. 
And No. 19 South Water Street, Chicago, IM. 
‘MANUFACTORY, THIRD AVENUR, COR. THIRTERNTH STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Nonon.—This celebrated Fire-Proof Sate is no longer made and sold by Silas C. lierring, The Medical Examiner is daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 


his license having 








erats . = reat 
bees eae 

















A. B. McDonald, Agent. quised aspeng the coverel cosntice of rope 





| SS SS ee notes ok Sach sopertinmmens {Se 
THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE {i atrupecirs pte ye 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. — pe 


adequate 
y ie meg 7 oneness, benty give foarable terms” Pumpllct Sane: bP Your section of thie act. tmponing a tax, may be whenever the re 
the Rates of Premium can be obtained at their Office, N. FOE yy uficient to pay + tL, 
eoeer or ard lo. TL WALL Spal fl tonne iin te igen ‘und sufficient to ye inserest Gnd redeom the prin 
LocaL or end ths vétun given for ten oduptien cha't be Sederesd = Gommmneiment Eeaelt oan ens 
Robert J. Dillon, J. W. Gerard, Junr. Ladiam, IS the folowing form. Fora lous of 'wo mili w tye bunared thowrand Golarn to the 
C. Edward Habicht, Caleb Barstow -G. faoa tS pay too Onntng dots of the Gente” Sho taapsctars of the eovecel sieodas aman 
Paul Spoftord, B. F. Wheelright, eate shall provias Which the ballot given in pursuanse | 
Soxicrron—Robert J. Dillon. | Consvirive Counss:—J. W. Gerard. shail be deponivea. The whsil be canvassed and retarucd, und the resuh chat toe 
Muxvicat Examixen—S. 8. Keene. — serene O86 Sortities te Hip otmne maneer 08 vate ven for the office of Governor of this 
The Local Board of Directors meet every other Wednesday at the Office, 71 Wall milion five benared Uousand dollars ts the tating debt of the State,” then epeesed 
Street, New York, where all business connected with the Society’s recone of thi at hall ake fos, bute majority tbe votes wo cat shal be" 4 
Shea, 2 operations | , loan of two million five hundred thousand dollars, to pay the Goating debt of the uate,” 
ransacted, affording thereby Leann fee then the said sections shall not take effect, but shall be 

tention to are is cane of Lane Ln py TO Yours respectfully, yer - - TUCKER, Secretary of State 
are adjusted and p 4 2 1 ear eppen myemshatmate se cee epee j 
from 

o'clock, P. M. the Secretary of and now on file in this office. 70 Yee 

Steck, Al the of pudlie of the City and County of New York 
A GUARANTER FUND OF groaodo's deposited in the hands of the espeeted ie paving she hors onze cary =o Se cid aa dane te ol for 
Supervisors fur psy 
again of Seo Gato of Bow Tek, Ger the Canes of 08 Feley-aten fa a jerk, Aug. St, WES. JOHN KEULY, Sheriff. 




















